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PROPAGANDA 


and 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


FREDERICK G. RUDGE 


Influencing Public Opinion for National Unity 


PART I 


FACING A RESPONSIBILITY 


N a national emergency the most vital single factor, more than munitions, 

materials or men, is Public Opinion. If that Public Opinion is unified in 

thought and purpose, it leads to a country’s success; if it is not unified, defeat 
is eventually inevitable. 

First, let’s look at the background. 

The impact that the present world crisis will have on America’s economic, 
political and social life has as yet hardly been realized. Already, with almost 
fourteen billions of dollars under consideration by Congress for the purpose 
of re-arming the nation, we are entering a new phase of industrial history. 
Experts tell us that the Army and Navy spending (representing actual pro- 
ductivity — not unprocessed orders) will amount to upwards of four billion 
dollars during the current fiscal year. This figure represents the total dollar 
volume in either the steel or automotive manufacturing industries and gives 
some realization of the impact that the spending program will have upon 
our domestic economy. 
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This is only the beginning — world conditions that demand a new gigantic 
industry mushrooming to full productivity in an incredibly short space of 
time must reach as well into almost every other phase of our lives. They 
demand for one thing (and this one the most vital of all) a unity of purpose 
and a singleness of direction on the part of the whole American people. 


The Threat We Must Not Ignore 


The vast armament program under way reflects our demand for adequate 
defense against the might of totalitarian powers. But defense begins not with 
battleships and tanks and airplanes but within the minds of the people. No 
army, however strong, no government, however determined, can withstand 
its opponents without the understanding and active cooperation of a great 
majority of the men and women it fights for or represents. 

No better example exists than France, whose sad plight today came about 
because its people were not awakened to understanding when they should 
have been. André Maurois tells of conversations three years ago in which 
Winston Churchill told him to drop everything but writing and rewriting in 
a hundred ways the same message to every Frenchman — we need airplanes! 
The fact that Maurois didn’t follow the advice is important only in that it is 
typical of the thinking of most of France's intellectuals. Contemporaneously 
the government concentrated on unwise social objectives, the immediate 
result of which was lack of production. The final result, because these poli- 
cies did not win active understanding and cooperation toward defending 
France, has been defeat and loss of liberty. 

The First World War ended when the contending armies were still dead- 
locked. The German government simply lost the support of a majority of the 
people. The will to continue was lacking and that brought the peace that the 
Allies had not yet won on the battlefield. . 

Other examples are obvious in each day’s news. 

A united people are those who are working towards a definite objective, 
according to an acceptable plan. This basic willingness enables them to read- 
just their values, organize their abilities, assemble their resources and elimi- 
nate conflicting or opposing forces. The greatest single device that makes this 
possible is propaganda — whether in Germany, England or Americal 
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But What Is Propaganda? 


Adequate definition of terms is basically important — because the methods of 
achieving essential unity of opinion will be called “Propaganda.” And Propa- 
ganda is a term currently in disrepute. 


According to Webster, it is: 


a. Any organized or concerted group, effort or movement to spread a parti- 
cular doctrine or system of doctrines or principles; as, the need of a more active 
social Propaganda. 


b. Now, often (italics mine) secret or clandestine dissemination of ideas, 
information, gossip, or the like, for the purpose of helping or injuring a person, 
an institution, a cause, etc., as, the victim of the opposing party’s Propaganda. 





Actually, Propaganda means no more than devices for conditioning human 
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behavior. It is, per se, neither a good term nor a bad one. It can include in its 
scope the written or spoken efforts of every person seeking to influence the 
activities of others toward predetermined ends, whether the result is a new 
car for the family, or a fifth column movement in South America. The car may 
be a worthy aim. The fifth column movement definitely is not. The essential 
difference is one of objectives, not methods. (And to such a test all Propa- 
ganda must be put.) Propaganda is nothing new and will continue as long as 
men with purpose strive to affect the thinking of others. 

On the other hand, during the recent post-war years, attention has been 
closely focused on what led us into the First World War, and what affected 
our conduct of it. The record clearly indicates that both the American public 
and many of its leaders were misled by those who were able to mold opinion. 
Exposes and analyses without number set out to prove the point, and to tell 
us to beware in the future of similar subversive activities. 

This has had a definitely beneficial effect at a time when it is greatly needed. 
Never before has public opinion been submitted to such scientific “selling” 
from so many different sources. Never before have such methods of reaching 
the public been available. Lastly, never before has the result of a change in 
opinion been able to make itself felt throughout the world so quickly. It is 
obviously vital, therefore, to be able to distinguish “good” from “bad,” through 
understanding and analysis. In other words, know how to evaluate; and, as 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. puts it, “Don’t be fooled.” 

I quote from their Vol. I, Number 2, November, 1937, because these seven 
devices, as clearly outlined by them, are well worth watching for: 


1. The Name Calling Device: “Name Calling” is a device to make us form 
a judgment without examining the evidence on which it should be based. 

2. The Glittering Generalities Device: “Glittering Generalities” is a device 
by which the propagandist identifies his program with virtue by use of “v..tue 
words.” 

3. The Transfer Device: “Transfer” is a device by which the propagandist 
carries over the authority, sanction, and prestige of something we respect 
and revere to something he would have us accept. 


4. The Testimonial Device: The “Testimonial” is a device to make us ac- 
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OPLES’ WAR 
.This is not an Imperialist War, It is not a 
Capitalist War. 

The people who have most to lose are the 
workers of the democracies: the ordinary 
families who love their homes and care for 
their children. The people of the Dominions 
and the people in the colonies and depen- 
dencies where the flag of Britain flies know 
this. Because they are in danger, as we 
are in danger, they have chosen to fight by 
our side. 

The people who have most to gain are the 
workers and ordinary families in Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Germany itself. 
This is not a Balance-of-Power war. We 
threaten nobody who is willine to live in 
Peace with his neighbours, and let them live. 
But we are determined to stop the bullies 
who have trampled on decency and destroyed 
happiness for millions, and would destroy it 
for us, if we let them. We want a world of 
green lights, not red. We are going to get it. 
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cept anything from a patent medicine or a cigarette to a program of national 
policy. 

5. The Plain Folks Device: “Plain Folks” is a device used by politicians, 
labor leaders, business men, and even by ministers and educators to win our 
confidence by appearing to be persons like ourselves—“just plain folks among 
the neighbors.” 


6. The Card Stacking Device: “Card Stacking” is a device in which the 
propagandist employs all the arts of deception to win our support for himself, 
his group, nation, race, policy, practice, belief or ideal. 

7. The Band Wagon Device: The “Band Wagon” is a device to make us 
follow the crowd, to accept the propagandist’s program en masse. 


How Will “Good” Propaganda 
Be Made to Work for Our Government? 


Undoubtedly, some agency similar to that of the Committee on Public In- 
formation under George Creel during the last war will be set up. It will act 
as a clearing house for every type of opinion-forming material that other 
government bureaus wish to disseminate, plus creating whatever other mate- 
rial may be required. 

This agency will utilize all media — newspapers, magazines, radio, speakers’ 
bureaus, club groups and the Graphic Arts — with which this article is pri- 
marily concerned. 

Each of these media will be fitted into a general program on a basis of 
“market” and “budget” study, not dissimilar to that of selling tea or beer or 
golf during normal peacetime merchandising activities. 

The item “sold,” however, will not be a commodity, but understanding and 
the need for active cooperation. Winning such support will be based first on 
a continuous and convincing exposition by the government of its plans and 
aims. 

This takes two forms: (1) the “white paper,” explaining the forces that 
have led the country to a state of emergency, and (2) the explanation of the 
immediate, as well as the long-term, objectives of the government. The need 
for the latter is aptly illustrated by the constant questioning by the English 
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people during the early stages of the war as to what they were fighting to 
achieve. When conditions finally reached their present stage, it was a matter 
of the government simply stating that the objective (by then quite easily 
grasped) was the survival of England. On such a basis the English people 
finally devoted their common energy with a maximum of productive and 
fighting efficiency to the vital battle that they all understood must be won. 

(1) Having once understood what the government's plans and aims are, 
there are four major directions in which active support is needed. (2) Indus- 
trial mobilization demands the combined help of capital, management, and 
labor. (3) Manpower Mobilization seeks out men for the fighting forces — 
but to get them calls upon the sympathy and cooperation of the mothers, 
fathers, sweethearts, and employers, whose interests are almost equally con- 
cerned. It is traditionally agreed that an intensive drive for volunteers, 
through its build-up of the army and navy, makes subsequent draft or con- 
scription much easier to handle. (4) Domestic Conservation (you remember 
using oleomargarine instead of butter) concerns everyone. Mr. Chamberlain 
gave up his dessert four days a week. The Germans have for several years 
been dividing their garbage, so that whatever food value remained could be 
used to feed pigs. (5) Financing concerns everyone. The Liberty Loan Drive 
of the last war not only utilized the talents of actors, business leaders and the 
church to borrow hundreds and thousands of dollars, but went into the 
schools and the homes for the quarters and dimes. The amount raised in 
1916 alone amounted to many millions of dollars. 


Why Printing Is An Important Part of the Picture 


The part played by printing in a national emergency falls into exactly the 
same categories as it does in the normal merchandising picture. It records, 
it educates, it clarifies. 

Printing will be used to reach millions of people through billboards, posters, 
stickers and direct mail literature in tremendous quantity. In its myriad of 
forms it will be distributed in most of the ways indicated on the chart on the 
opposite page. 

But, in addition to this general and “shot gun” approach, printing will also 
utilize the “rifle” approach. Selection of specific opinion-forming groups and 
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METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING PRINTED MESSAGES 


Broadcast Delivery Personal Delivery Mail Delivery 
1. Scattering from air- 4. By inspectors 28. Direct to selected 
planes. 5. By dealers lists. 
2. Package enclosure 6. By professions 24. Enclosed with public 
8. Leaving on seats of - - — — utility bills. 
ked cars. . By social workers 
” 9. House to house _— bate oe 
AT EXITS OF 25. Car cards 
10. Factories 26. Advertisements 
11. Schools 27. Circular letters 
12. Offices 28. Conventions 
13. Stores 29. Expositions 
14, Theatres 80. Letters to editors 
15. Gathering places 81. News articles 
DISTRIBUTED AT 82. Posters 
16. Church Services ps = d 
17. Conventions 35, momat ena : 
18. Exhibitions . Order list enclosures 
: with current corres- 
19. Fairs 
20, Lectures aaaanee 


21. Traveling shows 
22, Entertainments 


Display Delivery 
86. Cashiers’ desks 
87. Counters of exhibits 
88. Racks in public buildings 
89. Store counters 
40. Racks in waiting rooms. 


individuals, in short, will be made, and cultivation that may be done only 
through printing will foliow. 

This, too, is akin to private industry methods. For example, in promoting 
the sale of tea there are two channels. The mass attack is made through mass 
media, i.e., magazine, radio, newspaper, billboards, etc. Then printing plays 
its part in winning active support from important opinion-forming groups. 
Special studies are circulated among dieticians and Public Health officials. 
Statistics on employment and tax returns are sent to economists. Recipe books 
are printed for club group heads, etc. 

Out-of-hours armchair research of some months ago even indicated that a 
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point of view on any subject of public interest could be started on the road to 
general acceptance with an expenditure of as small an amount as $19,183. 


SAMPLE LIST 
Large groups of opinion-forming individuals 


NAME QUANTITY 
American Legion Commanders 9,089 
Clergymen 50,514 
Bankers 16,000 


Fraternal Organizations and Lodges 29,111 
Newspaper Editors — Weeklies, Dailies 14,000 
Teachers — High School and College 206,000 


Radio Program Directors 1,000 
Magazine Editors and Writers 2,400 
Women’s Club Heads 16,000 
Professional Men (Prominent ) 78,000 


SAMPLE COST 
Recapitulation of cost and handling 500,000 booklets and envelopes, 














weighing less than 8 ounces: 

Addressing (at roughly $10 a thousand ) $ 5,000 

Handling (picking up, inserting in 
envelopes, sealing envelopes ) 500 
Tying in bundles 500 
Postage at 1 cent 5,000 
$11,000 
Printing illustrated booklets and envelopes 7,163 
770 
$18,933 
Artwork, Design and Typography 250 
$19,183 


The above prices are liberal, and could probably be reduced when specific 
requirements are known. 
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PART II 
PRINTING REQUIREMENTS 


Actual printed material, divided by groups as already explained, would in- 

clude the sample items arranged in outline form on the following pages. In 

addition, hundreds of other possibilities exist. The illustrations throughout 

this article show representative examples (in each of the five major categor- 

ies) used in the World War and in the present crisis by various countries. A 
sific study of these items will indicate the tremendous scope and responsibilities 

of printed propaganda for a united effort. 
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PRINTED PAMPHLETS ABOUT THE 

GOVERNMENT'S AIMS AND PLANs. 

a. “White paper”—explaining the forces 
which have led America to a state 
of national emergency. 

b. “Red, White and Blue books’~set- 

ting forth the program under which 

America is planning to operate during 

the emergency. 

“Loyalty leaflets” — stressing the im- 

portance of a unanimity of thought. 

d. Instructions to speakers’ bureaus—out- 
lining material to propagate the gov- 
ernment’s aims and plans. 

e. “Facts” to feature writers and syndi- 
cates—presenting material for news- 
paper and magazine stories. 


© 


f. Reprints of speeches of prominent men 
—for key individuals in religious, edu- 
cational and business circles, to focus 
public opinion locally. 

g. Weekly article to rural districts inac- 
cessible to general press. 

h. Booklets showing slogans, designs or 
“mats” which merchants can use in 
their daily advertising. 

i. Booklets on the method of running a 
“loyalty” essay contest in schools. 


. PRINTED MATERIAL SUPPORTING THE 


WonrkK OF THE ADVIsORY COMMISSION 
ON INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION. 


a. Handbills for public posting showing 
need for trained manpower in key in- 
dustries. 

b. Emergency promotional literature for 
training schools. 

c. “Short-Course” textbooks—to be stud- 
ied in training schools. 


d. Weekly bulletins to employment agen- 
cies and industrial schools listing spe- 
cific current jobs. 

e. Material pointing out to each worker 
his vital part in helping his country in 
a national emergency, such as: 
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(1) Posters — “Safety,” “Produce 
More” (efficiency), “Do Your 
Bit,” “Contest Posters.” 

(2) Pay envelope — stuffers. 

(8) Car stickers —“This man is no 
slacker—” 

(4) Reprints of speeches. 

(5) Industrial efficiency badges. 


f. Material encouraging advantageous 
employer-employee relations. 


(1) Weekly bulletin stating progress 
of production in key industries. 

(2) Pamphlets written by union lead- 
ers—“how government will not al- 
low capital to exploit labor al- 
though its usual channels of re- 
course are not open” (emphasiz- 
ing temporary nature of changes). 

(3) Pamphlets on American demo- 
cratic system. 

(4) Pamphlets stating management's 
aims and policies, and appropri- 
ate financial statements. 

g. Material encouraging advantageous 
government and industrial manage- 
ment relations. 

(1) Outlining the job to be done. 
(a) Proper specification mate- 

rial. 


(b) Manuals on factory conver- 
sion. 
(c) Bulletins on specific govern- 
ment needs, 
(2) Improving management’s effi- 
ciency. 
(a) Publicise. research findings. 
(b) Promote standardization of 
material and equipment. 
(c) Tie-in with weekly employ- 
ment bulletin of men al- 
ready fitted for their jobs. 

(d) Transportation and market- 
ing data material. 
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A revised and amplified de- 
scription of the Civil Defence 
Act, as it affects owners and 
occuplers of Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments 
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(3) Improving government-employ- 
er understanding. 

(a) Pamphlets detailing all gov- 
ernment rulings—e.g., raw 
material allowed and why. 

(b) Booklets covering govern- 
ment’s control of labor rela- 
tions, from capital’s point of 
view. 

(c) Pamphlets reprinting speech- 
es showing that business has 
incentive to cooperate and 


that burdens are fairly and 
justifiably distributed. 


3. MANPOWER MOBILIZATION —to in- 
crease the size of the Army and 
Navy. 

a. Selling the idea (both to get volun- 
teers and to make conscription easier 
to effect). 

(1) Posters 

(2) Package inserts 

(3) Pay envelope inserts 

(4) Letters and questionnaires 

(5) Reprints of advertising (showing 
which advertisers are carrying 
government material). 


(6) National service booklets show- 

ing types of openings. 
b. Effecting registration 

(1) Organization literature to “ad- 
vertising” committee which han- 
dles set-up. 

(2) Blanks 

(8) Posters 


4, Domestic CONSERVATION. 
a. Farmers 


(1) Posters (for Grange, 4-H Club 
meetings ) 
(2) Contest material 
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(3) Agricultural texts 
(4) “Growmore” leaflets 
(a) to get better results 


(b) to make use of foods avail- 
able for feeding under re- 
stricted conditions. 


b. Manufacturers 
(1) Available supplies data 
(2) Best-markets lists 
(3) Transportation data 
(4) Cooperative advertising plans 
(5) Conversion plans 
c. Distributors, Retailers 
(1) Point-of-sale advertising displays 
(2) “Save for Your Country” posters 
(8) Price control information 
(4) Merchandising aids 
(5) Food journal 
d. Consumers 


(1) Budget books 

(2) Recipe books 

(3) Poster material 

(4) School pamphlets 

(5) “Your Food in Wartime” 

(6) “Hoarding” 

(7) Cooking school pamphlets 

(8) Special dietary instructions 

(9) Information for doctors and pub- 
lic health nurses on feeding. 


5. FINANCE 
a. Thrift stamp posters. 
b. Liberty bond and war loan posters. 
c. Reports and statistics on war loans, 
d. Popular literature on the necessity of 
thrift. 
e. Windshield stickers and mail stickers. 


f. Thrift stamp propaganda used in 
schools. 
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CONCLUSION 


Necessarily, in so short an article it is possible only to outline the potential 
usefulness of the graphic arts industry to the government in a time of emer- 
gency. 

The further problem then presents itself as to what definite steps may be 
taken by our leaders in achieving for our country the best possible results. 

More on this may appear in a later issue of Print. Meanwhile, an adequate 
collection of documented material covering the types of useful propaganda 
listed in this article is being prepared. If occasion demands, this will be placed 
in the hands of the proper government agencies. 

In addition, an exhibit is being prepared by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts for showing in November. This will seek to cover in detail the 
usefulness of proper graphic techniques in adding to the attention-value and 
in strengthening the resultfulness of government messages. 

Information as to existing collections or unusual single copies of American 
or foreign propaganda literature and any comment on this subject will be 
welcomed by the writer, addressed in care of Print, 225 Varick Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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THACHER NELSON 


A we celebrate the 500th year of printing in the Western world, it may 

be well to remember that we are doing honor to the originators of an 
art form that has expressed itself for five centuries primarily in terms of 
black and white. 

To be sure the earliest printers added colored initials and ornaments to 
their pages, at first by hand and before long by second impressions printed 
to register. 

To be sure the pages of our modern magazines and books sparkle with 
beautiful color process illustrations, and in recent years tremendous im- 
provements have been made in photography and engraving. These make 
possible the most gorgeous reproductions, riot only of pictures in full color 
but of colorful scenes and objects whose glamor has been glowingly en- 


hanced by skillful and powerful lighting. 


USING COLOR IN DESIGN AS WELL AS IN ILLUSTRATIONS 


So dramatic has been the effect of these colorful reproductions that we are 
prone to forget that the use of color as an organic element in printing design 
still lags far behind the development of the other arts that serve to grace 
the printed page. 

If anyone doubts this, it may be interesting to report the results of a 
survey of graphic arts workers made during the past winter. At a series of 
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KNOW YOUR COLORS 


eight meetings, held in different eastern cities, averaging over a hundred 
printers, artists and allied craftsmen, the speaker asked for a show of hands 
in answer to the question: “How many of those present can tell at a glance 
the difference between Caslon and Bodoni type?” 

As might be expected a majority of each audience instantly laid claim to 
this elementary bit of typographic knowledge. 

However, when asked “How many are familiar with the color terms Hue, 
Value, and Intensity and use them habitually in your work?” an average 
of less than five per cent responded. 

The second question is actually just as elementary as the first, but I submit 
that it may fairly indicate that graphic arts workers are far more familiar 
with the black and white technique of their craft than they are with the 
use and control of color in printing design. To most of us, as yet, color is 
the great unexplored country in the printer’s world. Once we can cross the 
frontiers of this delightful land and become familiar with all it has to offer, 
we may find new powers and new rewards for all of us to enjoy. 

To begin with, let us take a simple and familiar example. Year after year 
we print Christmas cards in conventional red and green. In form and 
arrangement, in paper and typography many of these trifles are not without 
distinction, but in color they are frequently unsuccessful. 

Where juxtaposed, the red and green appear to vibrate painfully. Where 
superimposed the colors become hard to distinguish, and viewed as a whole 
these little jobs leave us with a depressed, impatient sense of dissatisfaction. 

This, of course, is the result of choosing colors by what we hope is an 
inspiration but which is, if truth be known, more often accident com- 
pounded with ignorance. 


COLOR HARMONY IS PLANNING, NOT LUCK 
Unquestionably there are artists so gifted that they can rely on a “sixth 
sense” to guide them in producing successful color combinations, but such 
genius is as rare as it is supposed to be common, and even the most inspired 
artist can proceed with more assurance to make his colors sing in harmony, 
if he can deal with color as an orchestra leader deals with music — through 
a complete, clear, generally accepted system of notation. 
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COLOR CONTROL 


Now, this does not mean that a knowledge of any system of color notation 
(such as the Munsell or Ostwald systems, for example) is all that one needs 
to become an expert in the use of color. What it does mean is that the use 
of some such system can provide the tools with which to do a better job 
and do it more easily. How to use the tools is another and greater problem. 
Reverting to our example of the red and green Christmas card, we may not 
know that the colors will look better if they are exact complements — or 
why. We may not know that one must be definitely lower in value than the 
other to eliminate vibration and make distinction easier, nor that a more 
brilliant effect can be achieved if one color is weakened in chroma (strength ) 
just enough to cause the other to appear all the brighter by contrast. 

We may not know any of these facts. On the other hand, we may know 
all the mathematics of any sound system of color notation, but the mere 
knowledge of this system will not enable us to design successful color 
schemes. 

WHY USE A COLOR SYSTEM? 

Then, you may well ask, “What good is any system of color notation?” 

The answer, of course, is that if you do know that complementary colors 
of different values and intensities are wanted, your system of color notation 
should enable you to choose them quickly and specify them accurately to 
an ink maker or pressroom superintendent. 

Actually it is possible to describe colors accurately by very simple symbols, 
so that the symbols can be wired by an artist in New York to a pressroom in 
San Francisco where the color can be mixed in exact duplication without the 
use of a matching sample. 

With the use of such symbols, it is possible also to teach students the facts 
of color more rapidly and for trained designers to make use of them more 
readily than in the absence of any terminology that enables clear thinking 
and definite expression of ideas about color. 

Of course, there is really nothing new or revolutionary in this idea. Out- 
side the field of the graphic arts, color notation has long been used in many 
ways. For example, if you are curious as to the exact colors of red and blue 
in the United States flag, the Bureau of Standards will describe them for 
you by giving you the Munsell symbols. They grade raw drugs through 
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comparing the color of samples with standard color samples, indexed ac- 


cording to their Munsell symbols, to determine purity, freshness, etc. 


EFFORTS TOWARDS USABLE METHODS 


In the use of color in the graphic arts, the most outstanding contemporary 
success is that of Arthur S. Allen, dean of American package and product 
designers. Featured in Fortune and hailed as a genius by his contemporaries 
and followers, Mr. Allen invariably counters by explaining at length his 
indebtedness to a system of color notation that has made it possible not only 
to formulate clearly his own ideas about color, but to transmit those ideas 
to others in unmistakable terms. 

With these shining examples before us, it may seem hard to comprehend 
why the use and control of color are not better understood by a larger 
number of contemporary printing designers. After all, various systems of 
color designation have been in existence for years. Prof. Munsell completed 
his authoritative and original work on a Color Notation over thirty years 
ago. There are other pioneers in the color field. Denman Ross has theorized 
at Harvard for years, and then there is the elaborate system of Dr. Wilhelm 
Ostwald, published in German in 1922, and by 1931 available in English. 

Meanwhile physicists had been developing a psycho-physical system of 
color measurement, based on the physical measurement of quantities of 
light and wave lengths of light, culminating in 1931 with the adoption of 
standardized data and procedures by the International Commission on 
Illumination. The use of this system was implemented by the invention of 
the recording spectro-photometer by Prof. Arthur C. Hardy, an instrument 
which reached its present stage of development by 1933. 

Why haven't we made more use of all this information? 

The principal reason is probably that it was too costly and too tiresome. 
A certain amount of laboratory equipment and space was needed. A refer- 
ence file of standard, graded color samples was essential, and until recently 
this was expensive to build up and impossible to purchase. 

About 1920, the Strathmore Paper Company produced their manual, A 
Grammar of Color. Unknown to the younger generation of printing design- 
ers, this book is recalled with nostalgic regret by their predecessors. It made 
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Measure of the lightness or darkness of any colour. 
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Quality that distinguishes one colour 
from another. 
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Measure of the strength or weakness of a colour. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF COLOR 


Developed by the late Albert H. Munsell, the Munsell color system recognizes three dimensions of color—hue, wales and chroma, They form an 


bose plate produced b ourtesy of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., from the forthcoming edition. 
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a brave attempt to show harmonious combinations of printing ink colors on 
various colors of cover papers. It gave a clear and workable explanation of 
a practical system of color notation, and we had high hopes of the results 
it would enable us to achieve. 

Unfortunately many of those hopes were not realized. In the early twen- 
ties there were no bright opaque colored inks that would print successfully 
in one impression on colored cover stock. Almost all the combinations in 
the Strathmore Grammar of Color had to be made up with dull-colored 
inks, mostly in pastel shades. At that time all cover stocks were dark in value. 
Today it is possible to obtain light-colored papers as well as inks far superior 
in intensity and printing ability. 

Thus while all the color combinations shown were in perfect harmony, 
they lacked brilliance and display value. As a result, many printers thought 
that the Munsell color system made the use of bright colors impossible. 

Disappointed, we turned our backs on the Munsell system, leaving Mr. 
Allen to find fame and fortune with it by himself, until the Munsell system 
was republicised for the printing industry by the International Printing Ink 


Corporation in 1937. 


THE MEANS COME TO HAND 


The time was ripe. Printers were eager for ways in which to make low- 
cost, 2- and 3-color jobs more glamorous. The competition of brilliant water- 
color inks had stimulated the development of brilliant opaque oil inks that 
any printer with reasonable skill could print successfully in a single impres- 
sion on colored papers. All that was needed was the means of controlling 
the use of these new colors to produce distinguished, harmonious, intensely 
dramatic results. 

Paper manufacturers cooperated with the publication of sample books, 
such as the Tileston-Hollingsworth Guide to Color Selection. Several of the 
ink makers sensed the trend toward a better use of color. Valuable contri- 
butions to color pigment research have come, for example, from the Sigmund 
Ullman laboratories, also from the laboratories of the International Printing 
Ink Co. The Allcolor Company in New York, under Mr. Allen’s guidance, 
has published sets of graded, indexed color samples which would have been 
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COLOR CONTROL 


hopelessly costly and time-consuming for any individual artist or printer to 
produce. Samples of these sheets are shown after page 24. 

Surely anyone aware of this activity could be forgiven for predicting an 
era of color harmony in the graphic arts such as the world has never seen. 
Certainly the wherewithal is no longer lacking, but equally certain it is that 
the results have been slow in materializing. 


THE IMPACT OF COLOR 


Possibly the reason for this may be found in the difference between the 
attitude of the artist and the average man toward color. The artist is con- 
scious of the effect of color on himself. The layman is unconscious of it, 
but the effect is there nonetheless. The impact of color is just as real as the 
impact of a blow, and this is proven by one of the oldest tests known to 
colorists. 

You can make this test here and now, with the set of Allcolor sheets 
inserted overleaf, by using the white sheet with the hole in the center. Place 
the white sheet over either of the color sheets shown here. Stare intently at 
the hole, with the color showing through, for fifteen seconds; then cast your 
eye on the surrounding solid white area, and you will see the complement 
of the color you are looking at. It will give you just a flash of the color. This 
test should be made in strong daylight. 

The principle is that the rods and cones in the eye become fatigued by 
looking at the color for a short time, causing the opposite nerves to respond. 

Thus all visual colors demand their opposite, and that is why in designing 
and printing we so often prefer complementary color. 

This seems to be the point about color which too many of us miss. As we 
become more keenly aware of it, the importance of color control becomes 
more evident, the value of systematic color notation more obvious. 


THE MUNSELL SYSTEM —AN ADEQUATE METHOD 


A brief explanation of one such system accompanies this article, this 
system being the one that appears to enjoy the widest use today by the 
government, in schools and colleges and in many industries which depend 
for sales on color appeal. 
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Inspired, artistic workmanship is all the more effective in the graphic arts 


if we make conscious and conscientious use of more systematic methods to 


make our colors sing in harmony. 
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[With the preceding and following material as an introduction, Print will present fre- 
quent articles on specific phases of using color in graphic arts design.] 
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Place the white sheet over either of the color sheets shown. Stare at the 
quare with the color showing through for 15 seconds, then cast your 
ye on the solid white area, and you will see the complement of the color 
ou are looking at. It will give you just a flash of color . . . This test 
hould be made in strong DAYLIGHT. 


TURN THIS SHEET OVER FOR THE TEST 


SE COLOR SHEETS ARE FROM THE FILES OF THE ALLCOLOR COMPANY 








































THE MUNSELL SYSTEM 


HOW TO NOTATE COLOR 


Basic Principles of the Munsell System 
LORAIN FAWCETT 


When music is put on paper, it becomes a series of black and white symbols, 
none the less beautiful in essence because reduced to precise and under- 
standable terms. Color must be similarly defined, and generally accepted, 
in order to achieve a desired effect. 


A workable, accurate method of color notation, called the Munsell system, has 
been in existence for about thirty years. It employs three terms of measurement — 
Hue, VALUE and Curoma. These three essential components of a color are con- 
sidered as dimensions —Hue 
as a circular scale, Value as 
a vertical scale, and Chroma 
as a horizontal scale. 

HvEeE, the first, is the qual- 
ity by which one color is 
distinguished from another, 
as red from yellow or yel- 
low from blue. It is desig- 
nated by the first letter of 
the color — R for red, Y for 
yellow, BG for blue-green. 














THE CIRCULAR SCALE OF HUES 


VALUE is the second dimension. The Value scale, represented vertically, is 
composed of nine equal 
steps between black and 
white, 0 being theoretical 
Black and 10 being White. 
“2 Value” will be found low 
on the scale and “9 Value” 
will be found high on the 
scale. Thus Value is the light- 
ness or darkness of a color, ¥ 


2 3 BLACK 
and is the most important THE VERTICAL SCALE OF VALUE 
of the three dimensions. 


WHITE 





Curoma, the third, describes the intensity or greyness (“clean” or “dirty”) of 
a color. This dimension runs on a horizontal scale, by steps from 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
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on so on out, as far as the par- 
ticular pigment will allow, 
depending on the level of 
value. 






ANA\A\|A\|A|AIAI\A 

For ease and accuracy, 
symbols are employed—the 
three dimensions being no- 
tated as follows: 


BLACK 


The dimension of HvE is 
expressed by a word, or the 
initial letters of the word — Red, Blue-Green, Blue, etc., or R, BG, B. The dimen- 
sion of VALUE is expressed by the number of the step upon the Value scale, written 
over a line thus — 5/ . The dimension of Curoma is expressed by the number of 
the step on the Chroma scale, written below the line thus — /5. 


THE HORIZONTAL SCALE OF CHROMA 


Therefore a complete notation, or reading, for a Red at middle value (medium 
light), very strong chroma (bright), would be as follows: HUE — R; VALUE — 5/ ; 
cHroMaA — /14; = R5/14. Or, for another color, it might be a PB 3/6. 


Every day, practical, convenient use of the Munsell system has been made pos- 
sible by a cabinet, available in several units, of color swatches assembled by the 
Allcolor Company, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York. 362 papers, surfaced with actual 
printing ink, are filed in a gumwood cabinet, each color arranged opposite its 
complement. They represent about two dozen different Hues, each major Hue 
varying from light to dark (from 3 Value to 8 Value) and from weak to strong 
(from 1 Chroma to as far out on each level as a pigment extends). [See Color 
Tree, page 21.| These color sheets are annotated on the back with their specific 
Munsell notations, and also an ink manufacturer’s number for that particular color. 
They may be purchased in two sizes — 3 x 5 inches, or 9% x 14 inches. 

For the quick, dependable reproduction of a particular color, the Allcolor people 
have made arrangements with the International Printing Ink Company by which 
the latter will make up an accurately matched ink if supplied with the Munsell 
notation, the ink number, a sample of the paper to be used, and the conditions of 
printing. Any reliable ink maker can match an Allcolor swatch, if also informed of 
how the ink is to be used — since the swatches themselves were made from printing 
ink. The Allcolor cabinets and papers provide the most orderly and helpful source 
for color planning now obtainable. With them it is possible to (1) consider and 
reconsider various possible combinations by having actual color swatches before 
one, (2) make up accurate dummies for final approval, before entering pro- 
duction, and (3) show a printer or ink maker a definite sample to be matched. 
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What about Printing Education? 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR ACTION 


Harry L. Gage 


EDUCATORS MEET FOR DEFENSE AIDS ois.cs « vebieieectte 


patch about a committee representing forty-nine organizations meeting “to 
mobilize the educational forces of the country for defense.” Their stated 
objectives did not include, however, the problems of industries that may 
suddenly discover their skills depleted by calls to government service. 
Master printers are showing concern about that newest aspect of the old 
question: Where shall we find trained men? 

Will compulsory service remove from industry the younger men who have 
been learning new methods and processes and how to handle new machines? 
Will the older men who carry on be able to adapt themselves? Can an emer- 
gency drive for intensive technical training in the graphic arts trades hope to 
meet such needs? 








These questions have arisen since the editors of Prinr challenged the 
writer to show any substantial accomplishment in the present program of 
graphic arts education. Perhaps the invitation to discuss this subject in Print 
wasn't quite so abrupt as a challenge. But a lift in the editorial eyebrow and 
a note in the voice indicated, “It’s all very well to say that the educational 
program for our field is the most complete of any industry, and that it is 
among the most mature — but is there today available a full, well-rounded 
and truly well-adapted formal education for just such jobs as ours?” 

To get at the answer it seems we must look over the needs, and then 
review the means by which the needs are to be met. If the editor expects (as 
do some business men) that educational technique can be perfected to take 
the place of working experience, or that teaching may implant judgment and 
discretion — then he is sure to be disappointed. 

If it is believed that graphic arts education (or any other industrial pro- 
gram) may be left serenely to the educators — again disappointment will 
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result. What accomplishment has been achieved in this field today — and 
it’s modest compared to the extent of the graphic industries — has resulted 
primarily from the interest and support of men within the industries. It is 
true that the professional educators have utilized the simpler phases of print- 
ing in hundreds of schools, but in far too many such cases there has been 
little or no cooperation with the industry. What to do? 

When a father says, “Where and how can my son get an education that 
will fit him to hold my job some day as the head of this printing business?” — 
then we have sure indication that a quarter-century’s trade paper articles, 
pamphlets and catalogues on trade education have missed their full objec- 
tive. Perhaps that is really the challenge of the editor: So to write on educa- 
tion that people will read and remember. 
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Certain it is that no phase of industry's hone for the future has been 
more cheerfully left to the other fellow. The achievement of a complete pro- 
gram from apprentice training to college courses in printing has been pro- 
claimed at many a meeting, politely applauded, and pretty much neglected. 
For some time it has been soundly predicted that an up-swing in printing and 
publishing will reveal such a dearth of trained men as to stop increase in 
production through sheer lack of production personnel. Others have laid the 
inadequate volume in printing to the absence of training in salesmanship 
and in the conception of printing’s possibilities —-a course in which they 
would enroll virtually every printing executive. 


What is Being Done at Present 


Such broad vision characterized earlier years of the educational program 
of the United Typothetae of America. From a modest start in 1912, devoted 
entirely to apprenticeship training, the U.T.A. broadened its efforts and 
eventually reached an annual expenditure in this field of over a $100,000. 
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SETTING THE STAGE FOR ACTION 


Their support facilitated the founding of the Department of Printing at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and provided cooperation with other schools 
of varying purpose. Their development of studies in estimating and cost 
finding made possible local classes in these and related subjects in many 
places. But the depression decade, with the N.R.A. period prohibiting trade 
association activities, greatly altered the U.T.A. program. Current plans call 
for a resumption of all practicable educational activities. 

The lithographic industry, more compact in numbers and more substantial 
in the size of the average plant, has approached its immediate problems 
through the Lithographic Technical Foundation. An operating endowment 
fund, raised by direct subscription during the opulent twenties, provided 
for research studies and instruction activities. The rapid spread of offset 
necessitates educational liaison between the hitherto distinctly separated 
letterpress and planographic industries. 

Within the printing industry the most widespread educational effort has 
been that of the International Typographical Union. Over a period of thirty- 
odd years the I.T.U. correspondence courses have gone to nearly 25,000 
apprentices and journeymen. Yet composing room executives increasingly 
lament the lack of well-rounded compositors and operators. 

The technical school at Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, for many years has 
given intensive courses in relief and offset presswork. But it has been found 
that ambitious students cannot always afford to travel a considerable dis- 
tance. Nor has any one industrial organization, in the history of printing 
education, been able to operate a fully balanced program. For it is not 
enough to teach the trade techniques. The related sciences and arts must 
contribute even to short, intensive courses. 

A possible exception to the foregoing generality is the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, at Appleton, Wisconsin. Primarily sponsored by the papermaking 
industry as a research activity, this institution has become a graduate school 
for training executives for paper mills. Meantime their research program has 
moved apace, a combination of objectives, products and motivation that may 
well receive later comment. 

In the educational world, as in the graphic arts field, there is little connec- 
tion between printing and publishing. Thus most of the schools of journalism 
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give little attention to the technique of printing. While the college of print- 
ing, at Carnegie Institute of Technology, has no courses planned specifically 
for publishing, a few of its graduates are succeeding in newspaper organiza- 
tions. At Rochester, New York, the Mechanics Institute, with a well-equipped 
plant, is attempting to meet the requirements of the New York State Pub- 
lishers and an equally-interested group of commercial printers; the results 
being yet to be demonstrated. Dartmouth College, Harvard University, and 
some others, are starting inaugurative programs at the college level which 
may eventually have good effects. The University of Syracuse is developing 
plans to serve both printers and publishers. Thus it may develop that ample 
educational facilities can cover journalistic needs and the graphic arts in 
one institution. 
The Need for a Fresh, Comprehensive Survey 

So, with a quick scanning of high spots and examples, we may realize the 
complexity of the field of printing education and may well conclude that it 
should be considered piece by piece, or trade by trade. Any general analysis 
inevitably ranges from apprenticeship to graduate research, growing like a 
genealogical table with branches in the arts, sciences and modern tech- 
nologies. Too much indeed for even a reader of Print! Since the one-at-a- 
time approach in a quarterly publication might comfortably parallel the 
progress of an apprentice through his years of study until he ultimately be- 
comes the boss, the immediate answer to any interim questions about print- 
ing education should currently be sought through the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, 719 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. This is 
a professional society whose members are mostly teachers of printing. Its 
educational director, Fred J. Hartman, is a veteran in this special field; if 
he doesn’t know the answer he usually can find it. 

The lesson to be memorized for the ensuing quarter is embodied in the 
box on the opposite page. 

Let's Do Something 

If it is true, as some of our modern philosophers have observed, that our 
American educational system has over-emphasized academic training, thus 
overcrowding the professions; if sudden emergency demands upon industry 
now throw new light on vocational training; if the printing education pro- 
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it- 
ly 
) GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION SUMMARIZED 
fe 
ed EXPLORATORY AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
b- Not directed toward the industries 
Its Given in public schools (junior and senior high) and some colleges, 
nd with simple equipment, and considered wholly as cultural subjects. They 
ch emphasize manual skill, English, spelling, arithmetic, the appreciation of 
ng printing, and art expression. They have no direct industrial significance. 
ple VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
= Specific training for the industries 
Given in public vocational schools, trade schools (and a few other insti- 
tutions) with direct purpose of training for the industries. 
the Some schools offer 4-year vocational high school courses, graduates of 
t it which should qualify as advanced apprentices. 
/sis Vocational schools may offer unit subjects (usually at night) as exten- 
ea sion courses for those employed in the industries or related activities. 
ch- Certain related subjects (cost finding, estimating, accounting, layout, 
™ production methods, advertising, selling, etc.) may be given by voca- 
linn tional schools with aid of teachers from industrial organizations, or inde- 
pendently by the organizations themselves. A few vocational courses are 
be- given by correspondence. 
int- 
™ PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
i For the industries or for teaching 
Its Given by colleges, universities and technical institutions, sometimes as 
; college or technical courses, or as graduate study for advanced students. 
; if Teacher-training must be on a professional level to meet the general 
requirements of vocational education. 
the 
gram itself is to gain new impetus under these changing conditions — then 
our both interest and constructive criticism must be aroused. All of which should 
thus be a useful function for Prinr and a welcome undertaking for one whose 
stry past thirty years have brought him the startling title of “flaming evangelist” 
pro- for this cause! 
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Since 1929 Laurance B. Siegfried has been editor 
of The American Printer. This summer he left New York to become Printer 
to Syracuse University, Associate Professor in the School of Journalism there, 
and Managing Director of the Orange Publishing Company, printing and 
publishing affiliate of the University. Born in Montclair, New Jersey, on 
February 18, 1892, he went to live in Concord, Massachusetts, two years 
later. Naturally, at the right time he went to Harvard, emerging A. B. cum 
laude, 1913. Then three years with the old Heintzeman Press, that training 
school for New England graphic arts notables. 

Came, in 1917, the War, the Naval Reserve, and an ugly job as command- 
ing officer of a thirty-foot sub-chaser dropping depth bombs out of English 
ports. I imagine that when things got tough on these six-week stretches at 
sea in a cockleshell he whistled snatches from Tschaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony. He is a walking encyclopedia of music. His idea of fun is to sit by the 
radio with the book of a symphony in his lap and interpret the score along 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

After the war Printing claimed him again. A wide variety of positions in 
publishing and printing, starting with Brad Stephens & Company in Boston 
and proceeding to the Bartlett Orr Press, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Rogers & Company, Condé Nast Publications and Advertising & Selling, 
brought him to The American Printer as editor. There he shocked the Chel- 
tenham branch of the industry, spiral-bound the book, bled photographs, 
used coated paper, raised the circulation and increased the liveliness and 
usefulness of the magazine in general. He wrote a book for U. T. A. entitled 
Typographic Design in Advertising, and a chapter on Type and Typography 
for the Handbook of Advertising, published by McGraw-Hill in 1938. He 
served as vice-president of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, and has 
been judge of innumerable competitions in typography. He kept busy. 

Married, with two boys in their teens, Larry has taken the Erie to Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey, for fifteen years, and still is as far from the typical com- 
muter as can be imagined. He may know a mashie from a niblick, although 
I doubt it. He is an H. G. Wells fan and has a five-foot shelf of his books. 
On the other hand, try to name a competent weaver of mystery tales that he 
has not read. He has secret serious writing aspirations. After listening to his 
lyrical description of the Lights of New York from a Douglas on a night flight 
from Cleveland, I believe he will achieve them. 
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NOTES COMMEMORATING THREE NOTABLE ANNIVERSARIES 


PART II. 1800-1940 


HE history of printing during the past century and a half, like that of 

any other craft during the same period, involves the story of the rise of 
machinery to a dominant position, while the craftsman’s importance recedes 
into the background. Before 1800 the mechanics of printing were static, while 
styles changed slowly and in an orderly manner. If we disregard style, we 
may truthfully say that Caxton would have had no difficulty in printing books 
in Franklin’s printing office. In 1800 men still made paper sheet by sheet by 
hand, still cast type in a hand mold, inked it with a leather-covered pad or 
ball, and impressed it on dampened paper by the pull of a lever. But radical 
changes were in the air. In the mid-eighteenth century the invention of the 
steam engine marks an ominous break in methods of industry — though up to 
the end of the century the pumping of water and the weaving of cloth were 
the major activities affected by the new power. 

It was about 1800 (exact dates are unimportant even where they can be 
definitely established ) that paper began to be made in a continuous web ona 
machine, that the iron press superseded the wooden one, that duplication of 
forms of type by stereotyping became practicable, and an entirely new meth- 
od of printing — lithography — was discovered. The second decade of the 
nineteenth century saw the building of the first practical cylinder presses, and 
the invention of a typecasting machine. Thereafter the mechanization of 
printing went steadily forward, slowly at first, but with constantly accelerat- 
ing pace. The latter half of the century saw the invention or development of 
photo-mechanical methods of pictorial reproduction, of electrotyping, of 
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mechanical typesetting, and lastly of automatic machinery for casting type, 
for printing, and for binding pamphlets and magazines. Cloth came into use 
as a substitute for leather in binding books, many substitutes (principally 
wood) for rags in making paper, and the development of highly polished 
surfaces on paper gave new opportunities for changed techniques. There are 
still some printing offices where the eighteenth-century craftsman would not 
be wholly ill at ease, but the dominant factor in the working of a printing 
office now is the expert tending of an automatic machine. 


STILL THE BOOK 


The one feature of printing which has remained static is the general shape 
and form and construction of the book. It is still a group of folded sheets 
sewed together at the folded edge, and fastened into protecting covers. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to do away with the thread-sewing by using 
wire, either stitching the signatures together, or punching them for the inser- 
tion of a spiral wire spring; but while these methods have occasional advan- 
tages, they have not appreciably altered the customary way of binding a 
book. It is claimed that some of the newer methods of forwarding a book make 
for stronger binding than the old method of lacing in the signatures. It would 
seem probable that so long as we have printed books, they will look about as 
they have for centuries. Those who desire change for the sake of change are 
referred to Mr. Dwiggins’ post-mortem account in the first number of Print. 

While the form of the book, and of the book’s page, has remained static, 
type and its arrangement have altered much from time to time. Previous to 
1800 there had been changes in style — there is far greater difference between a 
Caxton and a late eighteenth-century book than there is between that and the 
ordinary volume from the press today — but those changes had been orderly 
and relatively slow to evolve, and new styles had been evolutionary. The last 
of them are exemplified in the work of the Didots and of Bodoni. Type design 
had become extremely self-conscious, completely divorced from calligraphy, 
and, as in the case of Bodoni’s later types, almost rigidly mechanical in draw- 
ing. Beyond that the development of type styles could hardly go. But type 
design is only one of the varieties of design, and in other matters — architec- 
ture, for example — the same period saw a general break-up of the styles and 
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the end of evolutionary design. Type design throughout almost all of the 
nineteenth century was fantastic, ugly or timid — sometimes all three! 

Giambattista Bodoni of Parma was the great figure in printing when the 
period opened. He had achieved a great reputation as a printer of elegant 
books, as the age understood elegance. A severe formality in design, unre- 
lieved by ornamentation, and the use of type which may well be called 
“faultily faultless,” together with wide margins and excellent presswork, gave 
his books a look of sumptuous restraint. Bodoni was a great printer, and a 
personality, attracting many to his press. He was the last great Italian printer, 
but his books have no standing as scholarly productions; there was something 
of the poseur about him. But for a century there were to be no outstanding 
printers anywhere, in the sense that Aldus and Plantin and Robert Estienne 
were great. In fact, because of the shift of emphasis to the machine, and be- 
cause so much groundwork had been done in the classics, it is not possible to 
tell this story by a catalogue of names. I shall treat it in episodes closely re- 
lated, yet permitting of separate treatment. 


NEWSPAPERS 


First in point of beginning of the extraordinary developments of the last cen- 
tury and a half is the rise of the modern newspaper. Probably the newspaper 
is the best-known product of the printing press. Up to 1800 it was a small 
sheet, almost always issued by a printer who also published books and ran a 
general printing office. Hand setting and hand printing naturally set bounds 
to what the ordinary printing office could do, and the weekly paper was 
dominant. The first daily newspaper had, to be sure, appeared in 1702, and 
there were thrice-a-week papers in the eighteenth century. But for the suc- 
cessful publication of a daily with large circulation, more speedy means of 
printing were necessary. The first of these came in 1814, 
when the London Times employed a cylinder press for 
printing its daily issue. This was, in more than one sense, 
revolutionary. The press was a development of German 
and English inventions, but the American firm of Robert 
Hoe introduced new novelties. A press with a type-re- 





= volving cylinder was invented, ingeniously adapted to 
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the feeding of several sheets of paper at a time from different positions on the 
impression cylinder; but the adaptation of stereotyping to newspaper print- 
ing, by curving the plate around the cylinder and feeding the paper in a web 
instead of sheet by sheet was the secret of large-scale newspaper printing. The 
newspaper presses of today are built in multiple form, so that more than one 
complete paper is printed at a time. Of course the rapid production of a large 
newspaper would be impossible if type had to be set by hand, and the inven- 
tion of machine setting and machine typecasting was a necessary condition to 
the development of the business. 

The first patent for a typecasting machine was taken out in England in 
1822 (by an American, incidentally ), and the first generally useful typecast- 
ing machine was perfected by another American in 1838.* At one time an 
ingenious machine for casting a hundred letters at a time from a series of 
revolving matrices enabled the London Times to boast of fresh, new type 
every day. However, the invention of the linotype machine (casting single 
bars of lead with a whole line of type on the edge) in the eighties gave the 
newspapers the instrument they needed for speedy printing. Today the use of 
the linotype or some similar machine is almost universal in newspaper offices. 
In all newspapers of substantial circulation the slugs of type never go on the 
printing presses, but are reproduced as stereotype plates. There is a funda- 
mental absurdity here, a waste of energy and time which has so far baffled 
the inventive genius of all countries. This is the more surprising because of 
the wide use of photo-mechanical methods of reproducing pictures. 

The early newspapers when they wanted to illustrate an event had to 
make use of wood engravings, or, as did William Parks, construct a map from 
various pieces of type and border units. As late as the American Civil War the 
illustrations for Harper's Weekly were cut on wood by remarkably competent 
*The evolution of design of newspaper types shows no divergence from that of book faces until 
this century. Eighteenth-century newspapers are of course the handsomest ever printed; with the 
increased use of small, weak types in the Victorian era, the newspapers became increasingly 
crowded and difficult to read. The New York Sun, for instance, in the later years of hand compo- 
sition had a close-packed page now almost never seen. The linotype machine made no attempt to 
change the type face; instead it still further imposed arbitrary limitations on the width of letters, 
and, therefore, on their shapes. However, as if partially to atone for past misdeeds, in the 1920's 
the Linotype Company took a traditional 19th century pattern, the Ionic, and adapted it to news- 


paper use. The result was a revolution in the legibility of the newspaper page, and now nearly 
every newspaper has adopted the new “dress.” “Handsome is as handsome does” in this case. 
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engravers. But photography had been discovered in the 
thirties, and about 1880 it was applied to the reproduc- 
tion of pictures on zinc plates. After the developed nega- 
tive film is transferred to the plate it is etched with nitric 
acid to provide a proper cameo surface (raised in relief ) 





adapted to letterpress printing. A further extension of the 
idea permitted the reproduction of pictures with half-tones (hence the term 
“halftone” applied to reproductions showing gradations of tone ). A compari- 
son of Harper's Weekly woodcut pictures of the Civil War with the Illustrated 
London News photographic pictures of the 1914-18 conflict will show what 
infinite possibilities the new method opened up. 


NEW PROCESSES, METHODS, MATERIALS 


It was not alone in the newspaper field that the use of the camera brought 
startling changes, either in appearance or speed of production. The old en- 
graving processes, by which the depressed lines in a copperplate took ink 
from a roller and gave it up, under pressure, to the paper, were also adapted 
to photographic manipulation. The photogravure is an intaglio method (be- 
low-surface cups ) of printing pictures, which permits the same fidelity to half- 
tones that the cameo-printed halftone does. And a further refinement of the 
process curves the plate around the cylinder of a press and so achieves the 
maximum of speed as well as an increase in possible size of plate. 

The most outstanding development in bringing the old processes into line 
with mechanical requirements is in the field of lithography. The original litho- 
graphs were, as the name indicates, made on stones about two inches thick. 
Naturally the printing from these stones was slow. When it was found that a 
zinc plate, about the thickness of a postcard, would answer the same purpose, 
it became possible to wrap that around a cylinder, print it against another 
cylinder covered with rubber, which in turn printed the image on a sheet of 
paper. That is the “offset” process, widely used today for printing both text 
and pictures in books and commercial work, and even used by a few news- 
papers. An older form of lithographic printing than offset is the heliotype, 
or collotype. By this method a thin, sensitized film of gelatine, deposited on 


a glass plate, is photographed and developed, thus providing a lithographic 
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printing surface. It is much used for reproducing illustrations, and, properly 
handled, the results are admirable. It is the second method in point of excel- 
lence for the reproduction of pictures — photogravure being the best, with 
offset and halftone trailing. There are a number of variations of all of these 
methods, with arbitrary names given to them by their users, but they all 
reduce to the three fundamental ways of printing — intaglio, surface and 
cameo. 

One other major mechanical invention remains to be mentioned, the 
monotype machine. This is a fiendishly ingenious machine for automatically 
casting separate types. The machine really consists of two devices. The first, 
under the fingers of the compositor, punches a narrow strip of paper with 
combinations of holes representing the words of the copy; the ribbon is then 
put through the casting portion of the mechanism, which automatically casts 
the separate letters. It is more widely used in book work than in newspapers, 
but since it casts single types, it has the advantage of great flexibility. 


BOOKS 


Although the printed book, so far as its parts and construction went, did not 
change in the nineteenth century, evolution of the detailed format makes the 
book of 1800 somewhat different from that of 1900. The bindings of the early 
part of the century were of leather or of paper over pasteboard. Leather bind- 
ings were stamped in gold, while the paper covers were printed in ink. Some- 
times in the early years very thin wooden boards were used under the leather 
or paper, an idea from the early books, but cheapened and refined. It was in 
the thirties that the use of woven cotton cloth as a cover for the boards first 
came in. Eventually this became the standard binding material, manufactured 
in innumerable varieties and colors and sized on the back for ease in working. 

Inside the covers other changes took place, principally due to the develop- 
ment of illustrative processes. It was in the eighteenth century that the hot- 
pressing of paper gave it a smoother surface than had hitherto been available, 
and the new fine-line wood engraving of Thomas Bewick and his followers 
needed such paper for its best effects. The delicate type of Didot and Bodoni 
also prompted the demand for a smoother finish, and the providing of such 
paper tempted the making of more and more type with very thin, hair-like 
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lines. Around the middle of the century some very beautiful thick, rather 
smooth, woven paper became available — paper which has never been ex- 
celled for the printing of wood engravings, and for displaying type to the best 
advantage. The next development in papermaking (which has always fol- 
lowed on the demands of the illustrative process ) was the invention of coated 
paper. This is regular book paper coated on both sides with clay or animal 
size to give an excessively smooth, shiny, immaculate surface suitable for the 
printing of halftones. After the eighties it became a staple article of com- 
merce, and its manufacture has been raised to a high degree of proficiency. 

The use of multi-colored illustrations has increased with the diffusion of 
the halftone process, for it is possible to separate an original colored picture 
into its primary colors, make a block for each, and then reassemble the picture 
by printing each block in its proper colors. The only hindrance to a wider use 
of color is the high cost of multi-color plates, and so far there seems to be no 
way to reduce this cost. 

TYPE DESIGN 

The types of the early part of the century were more or less modeled on the 
late eighteenth-century letters, transitional between “old style” (like Caslon ) 
and “modern” (like later types of Bodoni). By the end of the second decade 
grace and beauty were thrown to the winds, and letters which unduly empha- 
sized the differences between the thick and the thin sections of the normal 
roman letter became the rage — the ugly “fat-face” types. Change thereafter 
was not orderly but erratic. These bloated types were 
followed by very weak, effeminate ones, and display 
types of all manner of homeliness. In the late eighties a 
revulsion began to manifest itself, and in the early nine- 
ties this took the form of a conscious return to the heavy, 
bold types of the fifteenth century. The revolt was as vio- 





lent as the occasion needed. Its initial outburst produced 
some notable books,* but more important, it strongly influenced for the better 
the printing of books from that day on. 

Up to 1800 type design had been evolutionary. From then to the nineties 


*I refer here to such books as came from the Kelmscott and Doves Presses, and their followers in 
Europe and America. 
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type design was a free-for-all, without regard to any justifiable canons of taste. 
After the nineties type design became eclectic. All the good types of the past 
centuries were reproduced, and new designs of elegance and distinction were 
made. The printer’s repertory today is far more extensive, and more really 
well-designed type is at hand, than has ever been. 

The ramifications of the machine age in the printing office are innumer- 
able, from time-clock to automatic paper-cutting machines, but enough has 
been said to indicate how important has been the role of mechanisms in the 
printer's business since 1800. That he has been able to maintain any esthetic 
control of his work is surprising. But there are salient points in the output of 
the press since then, as well as human figures who, though less important than 
the Alduses and Plantins, yet occupy honorable positions in this history. 


PRINTERS 


The Italian printer Bodoni I have spoken of. His work began in the eight- 
eenth century, and at his death in 1813 he was the foremost printer in Europe. 
His productive years bridged the time when the styles completely changed 
from the mellow eighteenth to the utilitarian nineteenth century. 

In England a similar transition marked the work of Bensley and Bulmer, 
whose activity began in the eighteenth and lasted into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The new order is suggested by the fact that Bensley, in addition to issu- 
ing examples of fine printing, promoted a complex cylinder printing machine. 

The nineteenth-century printer had, in almost all cases, to struggle with 
poor type faces. One of the exceptions was the great printing office at Oxford, 
which had been equipped in the seventeenth century with a splendid lot of 
old-style roman and italic letter. In spite of the general degradation of British 
typography, Oxford printing after 1800 retained many of the sound princi- 
ples of good printing, and, though academic and dry, was not uninteresting. 
The use of the Fell types was resumed in the latter part of the century, and 
under the administration of Horace Hart the press became one of the out- 
standing printing offices of the English-speaking world. 

The second outstanding press in England in this century was the Chiswick 
Press, established by Charles Whittingham and continued by his nephew 
Charles. The Whittinghams were good printers, and by fortunate association 
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with the publisher Pickering assumed a leading position in England. Their 
books are perhaps the most interesting, typographically, which appeared until 
the nineties; their repertory of type faces was ample and in the main good, 
and they used them with restraint and skill. 

There used to be a familiar saying that all the good printing in England 
was done north of the Tweed. While this was no more true than other smart 
sayings, it is a fact that Scottish printers of Edinburgh and Glasgow produced 
some of the most meritorious printing of the time. 

In America several establishments produced work similar to, but not quite 
so outstanding as, that of the Oxford and Chiswick Presses. The Riverside 
Press at Cambridge and the firm of Theodore L. DeVinne & Co. in New York 
are well known for the general excellence of their work. DeVinne was the 
leading American printer — a printer in the fine tradition of a scholar and a 
craftsman, while the Riverside Press, under the guidance of Henry O. Hough- 
ton, established its reputation by its printing of the Atlantic Monthly and the 
publications of Houghton Mifflin. 

Continental printing of the century seems mostly unimportant. The 
French carried on with stubborn persistence the traditions of the Didots, 
using their weak, compressed type, and devoting much time to illustrations. 
German text letter is none too good at best; under the influence of the current 
fashions it became insipid and characterless. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST LOW STANDARDS 


All through the long reign of Queen Victoria, who has given the name of 
Victorian Age to this pleasant but artistically torpid period, the machine was 
riding high, the designer was dragged at its wheels. Political and economic 
smugness and expanding opportunities for money profits from the use of the 
new power tools seemed to point to a thoroughly complacent, bourgeois 
civilization. The British Empire was supreme in the world — and the British 
(whose printing was mediocre when other nations were producing magnifi- 
cent examples of the printer's craft ) have seldom shown a fine esthetic feeling 
for design. Yet it was a group of Englishmen who in the late eighties and the 
nineties brought about a revolution in printing standards. Attempts at more 
virile printing were made in the eighties when the Hobby Horse and the Dial 
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A typical title-page in Bodoni’s sophisticated style. Parma, Bodoni, 1804. 











THE 


Old Testament. 


EMBELLISHED WITH 


ENGRAVINGS, 


Prches anv Designs 


BY THE MOST EMINENT 


ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


LONDON 
PRINTED FOR THOMAS MACKLIN 
THOMAS BENSLEY 


1800. 


Two pages from Macklin’s great folio Bible, illustrative 
transitional type forms. London, Bensley, 1800. 


Of this cylinder “printing machine” The Literary Gazette of October 26, 1822 declared: “The 
printing machine, in its present state, appears susceptible of little improvement.” 
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were brought up upon Jofeph's 
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The London Times for November 29, 1814, the day it was first run on a steam-powered cylinder 
press. The Times gave Konig credit for inventing this press. 
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Pontiac. Chicago, 1690) 








A florid piece of English printing. The frontispiece was drawn by Gustave Doré and engraved by 
J. Saddler. London, E. Moxon, Son, & Co., 1869. 





NOTICE SUR LA VIE 


ET LES GUVRES DE BERTIN 


ens /a fin du xvit® sitele, alors gue 

Dorat et son icole briliaient de tont eur 

e r faus delat, ot qu'André Chinier n'avait 

4 & encore terit, méine pour ses amis, amcun 

‘ de ces vers qui devaient renowveler la 

poitsie vicillissante, la France vit appa- 

raltre um jewne poite qui, nb sous un 

ciel plus chaud, élewt dans Pitude, non des Grecs, il est 

vrai, comme auteur de \ Avougle, mais des Latins, dont 

41 s'tait pendiri, vint heurensement remplacer le cliquetis 

de mots ot Pidies, alors si fort & la mode, par une viva- 

cid, une tendresse Pexpressions, nies de sentiments 

trais, of dont i] avait dijt trouvé les modiles daus I’ an- 
« 


Bertrin’s Poesies — typical of the orderly but uninteresting printing in France in the 


1870s. Paris, Quantin, 1879. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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E. MONON, SON, AND CO, DOVER STREET 





LES AMOURS 


LIVRE PREMIER 


ELEGIE 1 


& chantois les combats : étranger au Parnasse 
Peut~¢tre ma jeunesse ¢xcusoit mon avdace : 
Sur deux lignes rangés, mes vers présomptueux 
Déployoient, cn deux temps, six pieds majestueux. 
De ces vers nombreux et sublimes 
L'Amour se riant & Pécart, 
Sur mon papier mit la main au hasard, 
Retrancha quelques pieds, brouilla toutes les rimes 
De ce désordre heureux naquit un nouvel art. 
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The title page, by Selwyn Image, and a text page in revived old style type, from Herbert Horne’s 
distinctive periodical The Century Guild Hobby Horse, 1886. 














From the pictorial press of the nineteenth century, when news pictures were produced by wood 
engraving. From Harper's Weekly, August 8, 1863. 


ON CATHOLICITY OF TASTI 


1 hae katy bee wie my Le son has ad 9 base 20 00 le ai that 1s gem 
Pore's Levram 


AMEE OTHING is more feeble, and in the way of our advance 
> j ment more obstructive than narrowness of sympathy 
LSEEEE Your narrow politician, your narrow religionist. your 


arrow artist and man of letters and student of science. — what night 


mares they are! From them and from theie common vice 





1 woul: 
fain add this petition to our Litany. that Heaven may 1 

In the Catholic Church there are many things that move my 
admuration and win me. but there is nothing | thok more adorable 
and winning, nothing indeed in which the note of Catholicity is more 
surely struck, than in the freedom with which she deals with the 
spiritual life. From St. Philip Neri or St Francis of Sales to the 


er vs al 


Carthasians and the Trappists —concvive the plisbility, the endless 
variety of sympathetic methods with which the Great Mother 
educates her chikdren. Far enough is she from casting them in one 
mould, setting them to one task making them walk aluny one line 
but adapting herself with the sure instinct of genus to them various 
and divergent and contradictory natuers she has for each of them a 
gracious acceptance, an end which they will heartily desire. a method 
‘which they will devotedly uve 

Now io An as in Religion it is a great thing to be of such a 
spirit as this to have suck freedom from mechanical rigidity, to have 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH 


OY HARLES Whittinghain the Ni phew 
4) and William Pick« ring were fast 
friends for a quarter of a century 
During all that time they never 





° had a disagreement, so far as I can 
learn, although they had many an argument con- 
cerning the ‘foxbion of a book. Whittingham’s 
judgment in * make-ups” usually prevailed, as 
Pickering always acknowledged with the best 
grace in the world. The two men met frequently 
for consultation, and whenever the bookseller vis- 
ited the press, which he often did, there were brave 
experiments toward. The printer would produce 
something new in title-pages, or in color-work, or 
ornament, and the bookseller would propound some 


A title-page and chapter opening printed by De Vinne in appropriate Chiswick manner. 
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An interesting example of twentieth century printing in Germany. Pages from a calendar 


— issued by the Klingspor Brothers, Offenbach, 1925 
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1909. 








COMMEMORATING THREE ANNIVERSARIES 


introduced new typographic notions. The new movement got its greatest 
impetus from William Morris. He recognized clearly that the old competitive 
industrial system had done away with the old craftsmanship and was unable 
to supply an esthetic substitute. With undaunted courage and indomitable 
energy he undertook to revive the processes of the handpress and the mascu- 
line typography of the fifteenth century. If the work of the Kelmscott Press 
was in the nature of a tour de force so far as actually set- 
ting a new style is concerned, its influence turned the 
whole attention of printers into new and fecund chan- 
nels. Virile type faces were designed, and the great move- 
ment for the resuscitation of worthwhile faces of the past 
began. More interesting printing papers appeared on the 
market, and the decoration of books, under the impetus 
of Beardsley, Crane and Burne-Jones, again became vigorous and masculine. 
In England, America and Germany the new movement spread. Not even the 
World War interfered with it, and some of its finest flowering came after 1920. 

It is not possible here to list the many printers who have made typographi- 
cal history since 1890, but one or two suggestions of what has happened will 
be interesting. The book publishers of the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first of the next imitated the work of the Kelmscott, Doves and 
Ashendene Presses to some slight degree, but, better, they translated this fury 
of revolt into their own language. They took up that essentially English type 
face, Caslon, and made it a dominant factor in the revival of printing. They 





started, as had Morris, from Jenson’s fine romans, and designed some very 
fine renaissance alphabets. They built books consciously instead of following 
blindly the traditions of the past century. The typecasting machine makers 
began to reproduce with more or less fidelity the types of greater epochs, and 
to provide type ornaments of real beauty and serviceability. In Germany the 
type founding firm of Gebriider Klingspor became the center of an important 
movement in the graphic arts which included type design, wood engraving 
and fine printing. Printing began to be recognized as a calling which de- 
manded more than the ability to quote a lower price. Many volumes were 
issued on the technique of the craft of printing, and with the publication of 
Bibliographica in 1895 (itself a handsome example of printing), the history 
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SINCE GUTENBERG 


of the printing press and of its product began to be rewritten on a more schol- 
arly plan. All this went along with rapid perfection of machinery and the 
adoption of automatic units. As the art of printing was given more attention, 
the business organization of printing offices responded to the new stimuli. 
The much increased use of printing as an advertising device was responsible 
for a vast increase in production. Newer methods of communication, chiefly 
the camera and the radio, seem only to augment the output of the press. 

A few tendencies may be mentioned, and some speculation indulged in. 
At present there is considerable interest in a reversion to calligraphic letter 
forms — as witness the recrudescence of script type in the specimen books. 
What may happen to type design is anyone’s guess. The use of photographic 
methods of printing — the offset and similar processes — seems likely to affect 
seriously the production of work in many copies. Paper made from various 
vegetable fibers rather than rags or wood pulp, is likely to be more extensively 
used. That there will be a marked concentration of printing in huge work- 
shops (as has happened in the automobile industry ) is not to be expected — 
the very nature of printing is against such concentration. Long-range ten- 
dencies in printing are not discernible, as one may testify who has seen the 
annual exhibition of books come and go. The fashions of year to year are not 
important. 

It is more interesting to consider the changes which may occur in the print- 
ing industry as a result of that imponderable known as economic change. So 
great a part of our printing today is done for business uses that a deceleration 
in business activity, such as would come with a totalitarian state, would seri- 
ously affect the quantity of work demanded of the printing press. (So far as 
the demand for quality goes, it is not inconceivable that under a different 
economic régime the opportunity for better printing might be greater.) A 
decrease in the amount of advertising in our periodical literature would result 
in (a) a decrease in size of magazines and newspapers, and (b) the demise 
of many of them. Exhaustion of raw materials, quite possible if the idiots of 
destruction have their way for long, may seriously affect many printing proc- 
esses (as the inability to import certain essential chemicals has for the time at 
least taken certain kinds of printing plates out of the market). Such are a few 
of the possibilities of the future. 
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SEEING THE |[JNS EEN 


Capturing the Drama of Instantaneous Action in Color 





LJ 














MERLE D. PENNEY 


AST year a new super-microscope made it possible to see the fuzz on the 
L chin of an adolescent molecule. Next year the 200-inch telescope on 
Mt. Palomar undoubtedly will reveal whether the Martians use one or two 
lumps of sugar in their coffee. Thus we already are exploring the extremes 
of dimension — controlling space and size for our visual comprehension. And 
now we can control time — enough to freeze activity at 1/1,000,000 of a 
second in permanent form. 

This opens up exciting possibilities for graphic story-telling. A whole new 
realm of knowledge is at hand — for science, industry, art. Alert, imaginative 
advertisers and publishers will see in it dramatic, convincing opportunities 
for presenting to their readers visual evidence to support their story. To 
engineers it will be a powerful factor in measuring velocities and improving 
manufacturing processes. Here are wonderful new possibilities for unposed 
portraits; for action pictures that tell their message in one brief, astounding 
shot, or in a series; in the amusing, the amazing, the seemingly impossible, 
captured in a fleeting instant of motion. 

The capturing of unseen action has just moved out of the laboratory. Now 
photographs are being taken for specific commercial and editorial purposes. 
These are translated into printing plates and thousands of reproductions 
distributed to specific readers with no more trouble and expense than re- 
production of the usual black and white or colored photographs. Last winter 
a book * was published reproducing hundreds of fascinating and informative 
shots of a hitherto hidden world. Life magazine has run frequent sports and 
dance sequences stopped in mid-action. The Forbes Lithograph Company, 
of Boston, three of whose faithful, brilliant prints are shown in this issue, 





*FLasH, Seeing the Unseen by Ultra High-Speed Photography. By Edgerton & Killian. Hale, 
Cushman & Flint, Boston. ($3.00) 
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SEEING THE UNSEEN 


has pioneered in demonstrating the possibilities for reproduction of color 
photographs. 

The new technique is truly amazing. Any camera could be used — the 
exposure timing is controlled not by the shutter but by the extremely brief 
duration of a flash of extremely intense light. In other words, the flash, and 
not the shutter, times the exposure. The light is actually an electrical dis- 
charge through a krypton gas-filled tube, operated by a control circuit. 
Because of its short duration, the eye is not aware of any unusual brightness, 
although the instantaneous intensity of the flash is greater than that of 5,000 
photoflood lamps! The present “high-speed” cameras have a shutter speed of 
around 1/1,000 of a second (show a golf ball in flight as a two-inch blur). 
This is slow motion compared with the stroboscopic flash exposure. It will 
“stop” a bullet spearing along at 1800 m.p.h., and record all the minute 
scratches on its surface, together with the action of powder particles and 
surrounding areas of gas. Exposures of 1/100,000 of a second are common- 
place; and 1/1,000,000 and faster are now possible. Full-color photography, 
which requires much more light intensity than black and white, is now 
being done at the high speed of 1/30,000 of a second. Although this “limita- 
tion” precludes the super-effects of the faster black and white, such as the 


death-dealing bullet, it does permit many amazing action photographs, 


faithfully caught in full color, such as those shown here — the hummingbirds 
in the frontispiece, the effervescing Alka-Seltzer pellet, or the dynamic leap 
of the dancer. These three reproductions, printed on coated paper by offset 
lithography, are a new high in strong, rich colors, sharp detail and accurate 
register for this process. 

Dr. Harold E. Edgerton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
conceived and developed this new method of ultra high-speed photography. 
He began ten years ago with stroboscopic recording of motor parts traveling 
at tremendous speeds. Gjon Mili, of New York City, an M. I. T. graduate, and 
formerly a lighting research engineer for Westinghouse, is the only com- 
mercial photographer, so far, using Professor Edgerton’s stroboscopic equip- 
ment for this new graphic means. 

The proverbial hummingbird’s wing has been stopped — and seen, printed 
on paper in full color! From there on... ? 
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LITHOCGRAPHED in four colors by The Forbes Lithograph Company, Boston. High-speed 
color photography (Kodachrome at exposure of 1/30,000 second) by Gjon Mili, New York City. 








LITHOGRAPHED in four colors by The Forbes Lithograph Company, Boston. High-speed color photography (Kodachrome at exposure 
of 1/30,000 second) by Gjon Mili, New York City. 











WOODCUTS 
AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


Part I: TECHNIQUE Part Il: HISTORY 





INTRODUCTION 


T is one of the aims of Print to explore with its readers the vast field of fine prints 
| of all ages, all countries, all schools and all media, considered from the artistic, 
the historical and the purely technical points of view — a large order to undertake. 
Before embarking, however, on this great adventure, with its endless ramifications 
and bypaths, it seems well to establish in the minds of all our readers a clear under- 
standing of just what is an etching, line engraving, woodcut, etc.; in other words, 
just how prints have been made through the centuries and are being made today. 
No one can fully comprehend and appreciate a print who has no knowledge, or 
at best a vague one, of its facture. I remember a well-known critic, who dilated 
at interesting length upon the beauties of a certain lithograph. The fact that the 
“lithograph” in question was really a drypoint engraving robbed the criticism of 
much of its value and must have definitely affected, unconsciously or not, the 
writer's evaluation of it. It is therefore our purpose to inaugurate the voyages, which 
our magazine will conduct to the fascinating land of prints, with a clear but brief 
description of each medium of printmaking, accompanied by a short but compre- 
hensive review of its history. These will appear chronologically, by media, with the 
oldest of all, woodcutting, treated in the present number. Supplementing these 
technical descriptions, there will ultimately be published in these pages a “Diction- 
ary of Print Terms,” covering all words and phrases usually applied to the various 
media of what is meant today by “prints.” It is hoped that all this will, by making 
clear to our readers just how prints are made, enhance the pleasure and inspiration 
they may have for them. hes 
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THE TECHNIQUE 
of Woodcutting and Wood Engraving 


J. J. LANKES 


T is almost impossible to escape the impulse to create, and the practice of the 
he arts offers many channels in which the creative impulse may flow. Once 
this channel is discovered it is merely necessary to keep it free and definite, and 
on the move. One should know where one wants to go and what boat to take. 

Every graphic process has its advantages and disadvantages. Select the one best 
suited to your temperament. As a vehicle of expression I like best the woodcut; it 
happens best to reflect my temperament. The woodcut is the oldest as well as the 
simplest of the printmaking processes. It is a relief process. All that part of the 
block on which the design has been cut stands out in relief so that when the inking 
roller passes over the surface only the actual design to be imprinted comes in con- 
tact with the roller and so is charged with printing ink. The woodcut is first cousin 
to printing type, and is the only graphic process that can be combined with it. 





FIGURE l FIGURE 2 


Given a smooth-surfaced block of wood, any scratch or hole made on it will 
show as white on a black ground when the surface is inked and impressed on 
white paper. When these scratches and holes are intelligently composed a picture 
results. When the artist thinks in terms of white, like using white chalk on a black 
board, the unit of expression is the white line; when he conceives his design, like a 
pen and black ink drawing on white paper, the unit of expression is the black 
line. There is a great difference in these concepts. The white line in woodcutting 
is like the black line in pen and ink work and etching in that it is the easier and 
the more logical way of expression. The black line technique in woodcutting is 
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TECHNIQUE 


cleaning a coat by brushing the coat off the dust; the white line technique is 
brushing the dust off the coat. Or imagine a pen and white ink drawing on black 
paper to make a black line drawing! That is the parallel to a black line woodcut. 
I see no point in making pen and ink facsimiles on woodblocks for reproduction 
when that can be done easier, better and quicker by photo engraving — unless the 
woodcutter can invest the lines with more charm than the original drawing pos- 
sessed. The qualities inherent and most easily captured in a medium are the ones 
to exploit. In the woodcut these lie chiefly in the white line technique. 


WHICH IS WHICH 


Here is the appropriate place to draw the distinguishing line between the 
woodcut and the wood engraving. The cutting tools used in these respective tech- 
niques are different, and much greater detail is possible in the wood engraving, 
and that is about all. Some people hold that when the unit of expression is the 
black line it is a woodcut; when the unit is the white line a wood engraving re- 
sults. Some, including myself, if the tools used are knives or gouges, call the job a 
woodcut, and when gravers are used, a wood engraving. Again: When the block 
is a longitudinal section of the tree, the grain running length-wise (See Fig. 1), 
it is a woodcut; when the block is a transverse section, or end-grain (as in Fig. 2), 
it is a wood engraving. My first use of boxwood, back in my ancient youth, was 
for cutting my signature with a draftsman’s broken ruling pen, having a cutting edge 
like a chisel. I have used both gouges and gravers on boxwood, end-grain maple 
and on side-grain woods, and, as units of expression, using both the white and 
the black line — the things that should and should not be done. Writer experts 
say that gravers cannot be used on side-grain woods, as they tear the surfaces and 
break the lines. They do and they do not. Suppose one wants to produce torn 
surfaces and broken lines to impart a certain quality! Example: A wet pavement. 
The distinction in these techniques in their virgin purities is unimportant, and 
certainly their purities cannot be gauged in their respective proofs. Distinctions 
are, obviously enough, between the black line and the white line techniques. 


TOOLS 


All is fair in war and woodcuts. Any means are legitimate that will enable the 
artist to remove or to sink below the inking and printing level the areas that are 
to show as white in an impression of that block. To get some effects I have used 
a modified manicure knife, the point of a pair of scissors and an etching needle. 
To me the V-cutter is the most necessary tool. A round gouge made from a one- 
eighth inch drill rod lends itself to the greatest variety of uses. Less useful is an- 
other gouge made from a three-sixteenths inch rat-tail file, and one about three- 
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WOODCUTS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


eighths inch wide with a radius of about one-half an inch to spade away the 
larger areas (See Fig. 3). I hold to the notion, perhaps because I have never used 
a woodcutter’s knife, that the V-cutter and the small gouge permit greater latitude 
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FIGURE $3 


of expression and lead to the development of more individuality. This may be 
equivalent to saying that I can make better music with a harmonica than I can 
with a violin. If you used a knife and a V-cutter in experimentation you would 
quickly discover that it takes two strokes with a knife to cut out a sliver of wood, 
whereas the V-cutter does it in one. If you were to cut a double cross — the em- 
blem of totalitarians —in black 
lines on a white ground with the 
knife it would take forty-eight 
painfully-made strokes to free 
the design from the background. 
With the V-cutter it would take 
twenty-four less carefully-made 
strokes. Using the white line on 
a black ground it would take, 
with the V-cutter or graver, but FIGURE 4 

four strokes and those made in careless rapture (Fig. 4). This is not being pointed 
out as a lesson in efficiency. When Art goes Efficient it will be time to shut up shop. 
In woodcutting we want our fun to stretch out, not our pain. 





SUPPLIES 


The best tools that I know of are those carried by E. C. Muller, 61-63 Frankfort 
Street, New York. The most useful are those designated in his catalogue as linoleum 
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block cutters, No. 1 U-cutter, No. 2 V-cutter, and Nos. 3 and 5 gouges. A sand pad 
is still a luxury beyond me. Instead of it I use a small box upon which to rest the 
small blocks while cutting. When doing a large block on which it is sometimes 
necessary to exert considerable force I use a bench hook about ten inches wide 
and about twelve long (Fig. 6). The lower cleat holds against the table while the 





FIGURE 5 


upper one on the opposite end holds the block against the cutting thrusts. How- 
ever, a sand pad is more professional — if one wants to put on airs. It is sold by 
Muller. Inking rollers or brayers (Fig. 5) can be had in toy form at many art sup- 
ply houses. Any commercial printer will furnish the addresses of dealers in this 
implement in its more practical form, as well as of printing ink dealers. The roller 
should be wider than the block being inked, otherwise a ridge of ink may show in 
the proof. Woodblocks for wood engraving: A very hard grade of end-grain maple 
is sold by the American Woodtype Manufacturing Company, 270 Lafayette Street, 
New York. Sandberg Manufacturing Company, 1941 Fulton Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, sells end-grain maple and four grades of boxwood. Price range is from 
two to thirteen cents a square inch. Other than at lumber yards I do not know 
where side-grain woods can be bought. Side-grain woods generally used are 
cherry, gum, holly, pear and apple. Of these cherry is the coarsest grained. Gum 
is nice to cut and should be easy to get anywhere as it is much used in furniture 
cheating because it lends itself so well to the simulation of better and costlier 
woods. It has a tendency to twist in small blocks. You can fool it by cutting the 
designs in strings — like sausages — allowing a few inches between designs. Of 
course such blocks cannot easily be printed in that form in a press, but proofs can 
be burnished off by hand. Electrotypes could be made from them, a la sausage, if 
necessary. Holly is very good but not easy to get. Pear and applewood are the 
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best side-grain blocks. I should like to know where to buy these woods. The 
surest way to get applewood is to cut down the family apple tree, and have the 
trunk sawn up into planks. If you want all the fun of it, cut the trunk off about four 
feet above the ground. Have your week-end guest maneuver the leeward end 
of a two-man hand saw, and saw the trunk vertically into planks somewhat more 
than an inch thick. Kind Mother Earth will hold the trunk securely. Then cut the 
planks off close to the ground, and season in a cool, dry place for a year. 

Woodblocks to be printed in a press should be type-high, which is somewhat 
more than seven-eighths of an inch — to be precise, .918 of an inch. Thickness will 
not matter much if the blocks are to be proofed by burnishing. If the blocks are to 
be printed in a press the minus quantity can be taken care of by adding the neces- 
sary thickness of cardboard or paper. It is better to use type-high stock — just in 
case. The so-called “one inch dressed” lumber as sold in mills is close enough in 
thickness for general purposes. 


THE DRAWING 


I shall describe my own technique which is not orthodox and so is open to all 
sorts of modifications, and I shall tell why I take each step. Having a gumwood 
plank ten inches wide and four feet long on hand (it is cheaper to buy wood in 
large pieces and easier to prepare ), I had made my sketch for the projected wood- 
cut nearly ten inches high in order to trace it full size on the block. The plank had 
been scraped previously with a thin, flat piece of steel, and coated with a white 
ground. Gum is a dark wood. Even if it were not I should put a white ground on 
it. The ground is easier to draw on than the naked wood, drawing ink will not 
creep on it, and it is the color of the printing paper so one can better judge when 
the drawing on the block will look like the finished proof one has in mind. The 
creative woodcutter does not stick too closely to the drawing, of course, and the 
nature of the process is such as almost to insist upon modification of the drawing 
—a liability that is easily turned to an asset by a good artist. Woodcutting tools 
do not lend themselves to a great fluidity of expression except in the hands of the 
ablest practitioners. This tends toward simplification; the superfluous and unim- 
portant details are naturally eliminated. 


THE GROUND FOR WOODCUTTING 


The ground is made of one packet (% oz.) of Knox gelatin, four ounces, by 
measure, of water and about six, by weight, of whiting. The water is put in the 
upper part of a double boiler and the gelatin added. When it has softened, im- 
merse the vessel in the lower part containing hot water, and heat. Add the whiting 
and stir gently to avoid making bubbles. Stir with the brush to be used in coating 
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the block. This solution should be applied warm and as quickly as possible, and 
as it does not keep well all the blocks on hand might just as well be coated. An- 
other solution is composed of one part photographer's gelatin to twenty-five parts 
boiling water. Add zinc white to make a thin coating. For finer work this makes 
the better ground. Apply with a soft, flat brush. The coating needs to be only thick 
enough to tint the block. Dainty work may be lost on a thick ground. Common 
glue should not be used in place of gelatin. Drawing ink will flake off a ground 
made with it. Any watery solution will raise the grain of wood, especially side- 
grain. There are likely to be other roughnesses too, like particles of dust and gran- 
ules of gelatin or powder. So the block will have to be gently massaged, when it 
is bone dry, with fine sandpaper. Grade 3/0 is about right. Brush the block thor- 
oughly to remove grit and dust. 

The drawing can now be traced in the usual manner on the block. There is 
generally a good reason for doing this in reverse. You will have to bear in mind 
that the impressions of the block are in reverse to the design. Some times it will 
make no great difference. It would make an American car English, and your 
sword-brandishing hero would be transposed to a south-paw, carrying his scab- 
bard at his right side. All letters and numbers are affected in the same way. It is 
wise to study the drawing in a mirror before starting to cut. It will save time and 
energy to make drawings for projected woodcuts on tracing paper and of the 
sizes of the blocks. The tracing on the block had better be inked cleanly and 
definitely with waterproof ink to spare later hemming and hawing. Make the 
drawing on the block as much like the proof in mind as possible, thus leaving 
little to chance. 

Now when the block is cut into and the surface wood removed, the bared wood 
shows dark against the white ground. Confusion again arises in the mind of the 
novice, for now a color reverse has to be contended with too. It is desirable to 
keep the original idea vividly in mind, and the design should unfold naturally. 
So a dark stain is put over the drawing before the cutting is started. A small dab 
of black, blue or green printing ink or oil paint is placed on the block, a little 
gasoline or turpentine poured on and the whole rag-wiped over the block, being 
careful not to get the tone so dark as to obscure the drawing. 


CUTTING 


In cutting I attack the part I am most sure of. It is well to bear in mind that 
material, whether advertently or inadvertently cut away, is not easy to replace. It 
behooves the cutter to think a good plenty before jumping into this dark wood. 
That is why your drawing should be definite and clean. Avoid harsh metallic 
effects. A woodcut proof ought to taste and sound and feel and smell and look 
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woody. The nature of the medium should be as unmistakable as that of an etch- 
ing or a watercolor. As the cutting proceeds a little powdered zinc (called also 
zinc white and zinc oxide) is brushed into the cut areas. A toothbrush is good for 
this. The powder clings tightly to the bared wood and thus makes a nice contrast 
to the darkened and uncut part of the block. 

Figure 7 is an enlarged cross section of a woodcut. Notice in the left section 
how the lines in relief are supported by the sloped cuts. In the middle section the 





FIGURE 7 


cutting has been too vertical and the lines are likely to crumble under printing 
pressure. The right section illustrates the undercutting beginners are prone to. 
This cutting is very bad, for the lines will surely break down. Notice too where 
the lines and masses are close together the valleys are shallow, and where they 
are widely separated the valleys are correspondingly deeper. The wide spaces have 
to be cut deeper for otherwise the inking roller will belly down and leave a deposit 
of ink which may attach itself to the proof when the block is printed. Care should 
be taken not only not to undercut but not to dig so deeply into the wood that the 
cutting lips plough through the wood under the surface. This produces ragged 
cuts. Ragged lines and edges are sometimes more expressive than clean-cut ones. 
A beginner had better learn his trade before dealing in illegitimate goods. 


HOLDING THE CUTTING TOOLS 


Nothing has been said on how to hold the cutting tools. Being a “home-growed” 
woodcutter I never think to look how I hold mine, or that there may be an official 
or authorized right and wrong way. The V- 
cutter is usually held almost parallel with oo 
the block. The gouge is held vertically at 7 —ss>oa08 ————— 

: : é OTe a ae aps 
times, sometimes with the left forefinger 

pushing it sideways while the right hand jabs. 
Figure 8 illustrates some of the cuts possible 
to make with this tool. This sort of manipula- 
tion is possible only when the left hand is free 
— the block being held against the bench 
hook. Beginners have trouble in controlling 
the cutting thrusts. If the left forefinger is 
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placed at the tip of the cutting tool to bear 
down as the tool is thrust forward by the 
right hand, it will act as a brake. This sug- 
gestion is good for only relatively coarse 
cutting. It is a safety device; the finger is 
out of harm’s way. 


ENGRAVING 





In wood engraving the preparation of 
the end-grain blocks preliminary to en- 
graving is similar to that of the side-grain FIGURE 9 
blocks except that since the work is very 
likely to be of a daintier nature the coating should be finer. I would use as a 
ground one part photographer’s gelatin to twenty-five parts of boiling water and 
enough powdered zinc to tint the wood. Make the ground thin. The tools used 
are gravers. They differ from woodcutting tools in that they have no cutting lips. 
The body or shaft of the tool is solid instead of grooved like cutting tools. In 
Figure 9, A and C show the business ends of gravers, B and D of side-grain cut- 
ters. I would suggest getting from Muller the Round No. 60, Elliptic No. 5, 
Lozenge No. 5 (in Fig. 9, A, B and C respectively) and one of the thinner tint- 
tools. The Round (scorper, scooper) is used for scooping away the larger areas; 
the Elliptic (spit-sticker) is used to engrave curved lines; the Lozenge (graver ) 
for general work, and the tint-tool for fine lines of uniform width or just plain thin 
lines. It is assumed that the white line technique will be used. My tools, mostly 
home-made, are shaped more nearly like the Elliptic but with rounder points. For 
my most lady-like work I use a graver made out of a heavy needle, one-sixteenth 
of an inch thick — in cross section something like A in Fig. 9. The heftiest was 
made from a triangular file and is on occasion a two-handed weapon, like my pet 
gouge. My engraving 
1 iM " a is unorthodox too. 
My ’ ' lt 4 The battle-ax just 
"4 i mentioned will be 
jabbed with the right 
hand while the left 
forefinger tells it 
where to go. Another 
tool closest in shape 
———— M\wcavy to the Elliptic, orig- 
FIGURE 10 inally a four-liner 
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ground down to a single line, is likely to be guided by my left forefinger — a darned 
useful finger, if I may say so— when making a series of fine lines evenly spaced. The 
orthodox hold is to'use the right thumb as a guide. It rests on or against the block 
while the hand rams the graver back and forth. 

Another tool much used by modern engravers is the vélo, or multiple liner. Its 
effects are hinted at as used in Fig. 10. It can be a time-saver (if a better use could 
be found for the time saved ). 


PRINTING 


To print: A dab of printing ink is placed on a clean slab of marble or plate 
glass, and rolled out thin with the brayer. Only experience can tell how much or 
how little ink to use. If too little ink is deposited upon the block with the brayer 
the proof will be thin and grey; if too much it will be heavy and shiny and the 
details will be lost in the clogging of the finer lines. Be sure that the block has 
been thoroughly brushed of chips and dust before rolling on the ink. It is better 
to roll on too little than too much, for the proper amount can be built up easier 
than a surplus can be wiped off. The brayer is rolled lightly over the block in 
various directions. Its own weight is sufficient pressure. Be careful not to let it 
slide off at the edges, else a smutched and ink-ridged border line will result. A 
sheet of thin proofing paper is placed on the inked block and the impression is 
rubbed off with a smooth stick. The solid or heavy areas will require much pres- 
sure, but go easy, go easy on the fine lines. The corners of the paper can be raised 
from time to time to judge progress. After each printing a dab of ink will have 
to be added to that on the slab in compensation. The proper quantity is a matter 
of experience. 

FOR SMALL EDITIONS 


Assuming a proofing press to be available, and the block to be approximately 
type-high and comparatively even in thickness, the first thing to do is to brush the 
bed of the press and the woodblock. Only a dozen or so proofs are to be printed, 
we'll say, so we won't bother with the tympan and frisket. Take it off the press. 
Some sheets of paper (magazine pages will do) are put on the bed with a sheet 
of thin printing paper. Four blocks of the thickness of the woodblock are placed, 
one in each corner of the bed to insure equalization of pressure. The block is 
inked and laid face down on the printing paper in the center of the bed. The bed 
is slid under the platen, and the lever pulled. If there is no resistance to the pull, 
add more paper for padding on top of the block until an impression results, Cut 
off the margin of this impression and paste it face up on back of the block. The 
extra padding paper is put on the bed with another sheet of printing paper, the 
block is inked again and another impression is made. These impressions, it is 
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assumed, are not heavily impressed — just enough for some of the design to show 
sharp. The second impression should be like the first one, which is now serving 
as a guide for building up the parts of the design that are weak in printing. So the 
weak areas of the second impression are cut out and pasted over the corresponding 
areas on the back of the block. This process is continued until a full, evenly sharp 
impression results. Then print your dozen or so, we'll say, proofs. A little ink will 
have to be added to that on the inking slab every so often. If a heavier paper is to 
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be used for the proofs than that used in making the underlay, some of the padding 
paper would have to be removed. One thin sheet of paper more than necessary 
will make a great difference in the quality of the proof. 


FOR LARGER EDITIONS 


If a larger edition is wanted, or a tint block is to be used, which necessitates 
registration, the technique is different. The woodblock is held face up in an iron 
frame called a chase, and the chase held to the bed at its center. Some sheets of 
paper are placed under the block as padding, and some on the tympan, by the 
use of gauge pins — two for the paper to rest on and one for side registration. The 
block is lightly inked, the frisket flapped against the tympan and it down on the 
bed, the bed rolled under the platen and an impression made on the paper 
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stretched across the frisket. An opening is cut out of this frisket paper somewhat 
larger than the impression. The frisket holds the printing paper to the tympan and 
also pulls the impression from the block. The block is inked again, in the press 
of course, a thin piece of printing paper is put on the tympan, on the gauge pins, 
and an impression is made. If the impression is very weak, padding sheets are 
added until some of the design shows clearly. No matter how even the block is in 
thickness there will be an apparent unevenness of pressure because the dark areas 
of a block require more pressure than the light ones —like the sky or a snow- 
covered ground having but scattered, fine details. I would paste this impression 
on the tympan. A fresh sheet of printing paper is put above this and another 
impression is pulled. The weak areas of this are cut out, or better, torn out, as 
torn edges are softer than cut ones, and pasted over the corresponding weak areas 
of the first impression which is now the overlay. The next impression should show 
a smaller area of weakness, and successively until the impressions are sharp all 
over. I put a heavier sheet of paper over the overlay and under the printing sheet 
to soften the “steps” marking each pasting. If possible, do the pasting beyond the 
border of the design or else use very little paste. 

The block should be cleaned with benzine or gasoline at the end of the day’s 
printing. In the softer woods the cleansing fluid penetrates into the wood so that 
it will take a full day for it to evaporate. Until it has evaporated the block should 
not be printed, for spots of the dirty fluid will be impressed on the print. The 
roller is best cleaned by running it over newspaper, then wiping with a rag doused 
in kerosene. When not in use the brayer should be suspended so nothing impinges 
on the roller to cause deformation. Clean the slab with anything to get it clean — 
gasoline, kerosene. 

In so brief an article as this on such an old and fascinating subject only the 
essentials can be dealt with. The woodblock, despite its age, still offers great possi- 
bilities. There are unsuspected powers latent in all persons. Every one should be 
exposed to the virus of all art media in order that at least one medium may cause in- 
fection and act on him as the flea on the dog — cause restlessness until scratched 
at. I would make it possible for all to enjoy the unhappiness engendered by the 
practice of an art. Art is so elusive; its practice so maddening, so depressing, so 
disheartening, so discouraging. Art is a fierce, demanding, unrelenting mistress. 
Her commandment is: Thou shalt have nothing before me. Once in her power no 
artist willingly relinquishes his chains. For she offers, often enough firmly to hold 
her votaries, the greatest satisfactions and the greatest comfort. For a troubled 
mind I know of no greater solace than cutting at a woodblock. 


PLATES IN THIS ARTICLE FROM MR. LANKES “A WOODCUT MANUAL,” HENRY HOLT & CO., 1932 
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THE WOODCUT 
Its Historical Background 


NORMAN KENT 


ROM the cave to the skyscraper, from Altimira to Radio City, from Chartres 

with its glorious glass pictures to the Sistine Chapel with its timeless giants, 
man has demanded pictures in every age. Not only in his public buildings deco- 
rated with mural painting and mural sculpture, but in his home on his walls, and 
in his books among their pages. 

By a slow process of artistic application, single originals like murals, illuminated 
manuscripts and painted pictures could be created, but to supply the masses with 
pictures the wooden block with its printing surface cut in relief prepared the way 
for duplication and the commencement of general education. Preceding by cen- 
turies the art of block printing were the graphic incisings on the walls of caves, and 
later the rubbings on paper taken from the inscriptions on the sculptured memorials, 
which practice led ultimately to the process of printing impressions from wood- 
blocks. 

Among the many means of manifolding or printmaking the woodcut came first. 
There is no question that the Orientals invented the woodcut, for it is an estab- 
lished fact that during the Dark Ages of the Western world these Eastern people 
were busily engaged in block cutting and printing. The earliest dated woodcut 
was a Japanese production of the eighth century A.D., although there is no doubt 
the invention must be credited to the Chinese in an earlier century. In 868 A.D. 
a block book called the Diamond Sutra was printed in China from engraved 
wooden blocks. Six sheets of printed text and one shorter sheet with a woodcut 
illustration were pasted together to form a continuous roll, sixteen feet long! The 
work was a selection of Buddhist scripture and in its colophon it names the printer 
and states it was created for free distribution, “in deep reverence to perpetuate the 
memory of his parents.” This famous book was accidentally discovered in 1900, by 
a Taoist priest, walled up in a cave among a treasure of ancient manuscripts and 
was purchased a few years later by Sir Aurel Stein for the British Museum. 

One other very important contribution to block printing was the invention of 
paper, which also took place in China, in 105 A.D. By a slow process of filtration 
it finally reached Europe one thousand years later. This new material rapidly 
replaced the costly parchment and vellum of the manuscript workers. By the end 
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of the fourteenth century paper mills were in active production in Italy, France 


and Germany. 
y APPEARANCE IN EUROPE 


Just how the woodcut was introduced into Europe has never been satisfactorily 
explained, although Professor Carter in his excellent book, The Invention of Print- 
ing in China, makes a strong and convincing claim for the sowing of this fertile 
seed during the Mongol invasions of Eastern Europe, in the thirteenth century. It 
is altogether possible that these waves of overlapping may have left ideas, if not 
processes. Then, too, the Christian Church had sent missionaries into China at the 
end of the thirteenth century, so that intercourse between the West and the East 
was not dependent exclusively on the caravans of traders. Just the fact that these 
learned and inquiring men were traveling back and forth between Europe and 
China in that half century before block printing made its initial appearance in 
Germany is not without significance. 


PLAYING CARDS AND SAINTS 


Two human activities stimulated the growth of the block print in Europe in the 
early fifteenth century. One was the making of pilgrimages and the other the 
delight in card playing. In each the block cutter and printer played an important 
part. To avoid argument, let us say these activities sprang up contemporaneously. 

There is no reason to doubt that the first playing cards were hand drawn and 
colored, a slow and laborious process to say nothing of the expense. With a means 
of duplicating by block printing a whole industry sprang up in Europe to supply 
an ever increasing demand. So we see in this early use of the woodcut its primary 
function of utility in the part it played in man’s desire to match his wits with his 
friends’ at the card table! But more important to the whole field of prints and 
printing was the making and distribution of Saints prints. 

At first these rude linear prints, which were not unlike the lead lines of stained 
glass windows, were made in imitation of miniatures to avoid the censure of scribes 
and illuminators. The designs were drawn in ink on a plank of soft wood (pear, 
cherry or sycamore ) planed to a smooth surface. Then the block cutter, usually a 
separate craftsman belonging to the carpenters’ guild, removed all the undrawn-on 
spaces between lines by cutting and “lowering.” This cutting away of the white 
areas of the design left the lines to be inked standing in relief, like a rubber stamp. 
An oily ink was daubed on the relief surface of the block, and dampened paper 
impressed on it by means of a roller, or by burnishing with a “frotton.” This process 
could be repeated indefinitely. Each print was an original in the true meaning of 
the word and not as certain commercial picture dealers advertise, a reproduction. 

Many of these early prints were designed to be hand colored, following the 
printing, which accounts in part for the linear character; and as with the medieval 
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glass windows, color was applied in flat washes within the bounded areas of pattern. 

The faithful revered these souvenirs of their pilgrimages and preserved them by 
pasting them in the covers of manuscript books and on the insides of trunks, and 
by tacking them to the walls in their homes. Their distribution was favored by the 
system of indulgences, inaugurated by Pope Boniface IX. 

But when did the engraving of these “images” begin? By comparison with authen- 
tic costumes and dated works in other mediums, historians believe some of these 
blocks were cut during the last part of the fourteenth century, but the greater 
majority are willing to accept the earliest dated European prints, the Brussels 
Virgin of 1418 (sometimes contested ), and the celebrated St. Christopher of 1423. 
This last-mentioned print marks the transition from the picture to the book, for, 
besides the illustration, there is a Latin couplet in two lines. 

The St. Christopher was found pasted in the inside cover of a manuscript book 
in a German monastery. Critics point with great interest to qualities in this print 
that suggest Oriental influence. It has been spoken of by men who should know 
better as a rude work, but examination of its effective pattern, its beautiful spacing 
and its ingenious artifice will instill respect for its unknown designer. 

It is true, however, that during the first half of the fifteenth century the quality 
of design and cutting was uneven, but gradually the extreme stiffness and fatness 
of line gave way to more expressive line, and by simple shading to a suggestion of 
three-dimensional form and space. Surely the refinement of block cutting took 
place when the increasing demand for prints attracted better artists to replace the 
humble monks, who were undoubtedly the first practitioners, and when the skilled 
hands of illuminators and miniaturists, finding the woodcut supreme competition, 
turned to the wooden block themselves. 


BLOCK BOOKS 


The craft spread rapidly, and in the latter half of the glorious fifteenth century, 
which witnessed the invention of printing from movable type, the woodcutters 
were in great demand. There can be no question that printing from metal type was 
evolved from the effective, but less mobile, letters cut on a single block of wood. It 
was not a great step from the St. Christopher, printed on a single sheet with its 
two lines of “copy,” to a book made of several sheets printed on one side and sewn 
together between parchment covers. This process brought the block book into 
being, and while no dated one was printed before 1450, it seems reasonable that 
the need for books had forced inventiveness, both on wood and metal, simultane- 
ously. We do know for a certainty that block books were produced in great 
numbers for a hundred years after the 42-line Bible of Gutenberg made its ap- 
pearance about 1456. 
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HISTORY 


Among the most popular of these block books was the Biblia Pauperum, or the 
Bible for the poor, which helped the spread of literacy among the clergy unable to 
afford the costly illuminated manuscript books of the gospel. The illustrations for 
this production were ingeniously arranged, several to a page, separated by an archi- 
tectural framework, with the lettering occupying the spaces within the same 
borders. We recognize symbols and gestures carried over from the Gothic age 
effectively employed in this work. Notwithstanding its simplicity and the meager- 
ness of its detail, this block book must have been a cherished possession. 
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A FLORENTINE WOODCUT FROM ST. BONAVENTURA’S “DIVOTE MEDITATIONI” 


Another block book of importance in this age of incunabula was the Ars Moriendi, 
or the Art of Dying. For many years the Black Death had swept across Europe. The 
preaching friars had driven home the importance of meeting death without priestly 
assistance, so this block book became a very popular production. It went into 
twenty editions and its designs were engraved thirteen times. Douglas Percy Bliss, 
in his exhaustive treatise, gives it the first place in his survey of xylographic book- 
lets, and remarks, “Here is a real poignancy of expression.” 

Following the rapid spread of printing from movable type and the invention of 
the screw press, the woodcut illustration formed the most completely harmonious 
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counterpart type ever had. Being relief processes, both woodblock and leaden type 
were locked up together and printed in one operation of inking and impressing on 
paper. The German and Italian printers worked long hours to supply the demand. 
The Renaissance was in full swing. Chaucer and Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio 
were read in illustrated editions, and this secular literature vied with the voice of 
the church in a revived world of keen minds. 

On the technical side, the woodcut became more flexible, realism increased, and 
delicacy of line more and more suggested the influence of the line engraver on 
copper. One school, however, retained a sense of design, and appropriate linear 
form kept within the respectable confines of the medium. This school was the Flor- 
entine. Here we find a decorativeness to admire everlastingly. Line that is rounded 
and disciplined but never too thin for clean printing, patterns of blacks relieving the 
linear forms and bringing accent, borders artfully framing and typographically 
appropriate. Here is a fine half-way house between the rudeness of the earlier 
fifteenth-century productions and the extreme refinements and imitative cuts of the 
French and Germans in the sixteenth. Even the masterpiece of Aldus printed in 
1499 at Venice, the Hypnerotomachia, seems too cold and perfect when we compare 
it with the warmth of the best Florentine woodcuts. 


ALBRECHT DURER 


In the last years of the fifteenth century a new force was given to the woodcut 
in Germany when Albrecht Diirer began to draw his famous designs on the block 
for his “formschneider” to engrave. Most of the artists who came before him worked 
on a smaller scale than Diirer, and lacking his genius for design, were unable to get 
beyond simple expediency. Diirer, however, was a great pen draftsman who had no 
mercy on his engravers, filling his active compositions with intricate detail and a 
great deal of cross-hatching. It was an easy matter for the pen draftsman to create 
tone by crossing his pen strokes, but quite another matter for the poor engraver who 
had to remove the tiny white spaces between them. This process required the use 
of small, pointed knives and great meticulousness of cutting to maintain the flow of 
black lines as they crossed each other in profusion. 

Diirer and his contemporaries lived in a day when the woodblock was looked on 
as a means of multiplying designs, and not, unfortunately, as a creative medium in 
itself. Had Albrecht Diirer brought his genius of engraving to bear on the humble 
woodblock as he did on copper, the whole direction of the creative woodcut might 
have been different. 

HANS HOLBEIN 

Hans Holbein, the younger, designed a series of forty-one tiny illustrations for 

the Dance of Death while walking in Basle in 1526. Twelve years later from a press 
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in Lyons the first edition of this celebrated book 
was issued. Never before had so much vitality 
and excellence of design been packed into 
a space approximately two by three inches. 
Holbein, like Diirer, was not a woodcutter, but 
the evidence is clear that Holbein designed 
with the wooden block in mind and may have 
worked in close collaboration with his engraver, 
Lutzelburger. He used shading produced by 
parallel lines and avoided the complexity of 
cross-hatching almost completely. Bliss says of 
him, “He is a master of significant detail.” What 
greater compliment could be paid any woodcut 
designer? But the fame of Holbein is not de- 
pendent solely on this book, which has been 
called “the most famous monument of wood 
engraving, for he is credited with over three 
hundred other book illustrations for the great publishers of Basle, Frobenius and 
others. 

Following the fashion of Diirer and Holbein, the woodcut attracted the talents 
of the great painters of the German Renaissance during the sixteenth century. 
Burgkmair at Augsburg, Altdorfer at Ratisbon, Cranach at Wittenberg and Baldung 
at Strassburg were kept actively at work making drawings for the print and book 
publishers to be reproduced as book decorations and series of printed pictures like 
the “Apocalypse” and “Passions” of Diirer. 











“THE OLD MAN, BY HANS HOLBEIN 


COLOR PRINTS 


In the early part of the sixteenth century the color print made its appearance. 
Lucas Cranach and Baldung were its early masters. In effect, it resembled the tinted 
and highlighted drawings made on toned paper in this period. A key block was 
printed defining all the forms in the black impression with a tint block superimposed 
over it. This all-over tint block was incised here and there to highlight and accent 
form. In time, a third block was employed which gave further range to the value 
scale. These lovely dull-colored chiaroscuro prints must not be confused with the 
brilliantly hand-colored productions of an earlier period, or the Japanese color 
prints of a later date. 

The last part of the sixteenth century witnessed the gradual decline of the wood- 
cut and the rise of the intaglio print. At first, only the title-pages of books were 
produced by line engraving, which required a separate printing from the rest of 
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the book. For unlike the woodcut and type, which are relief processes, the line en- 
graving is printed by forcing dampened paper under great pressure into the ink- 
filled graven lines of the plate. The woodcut, however, had not completed its service 
to mankind, for a new type of book dedicated to science began to be printed in 
several countries. This was the Herbal, or the history of plants, which contained 
beautiful woodcut renderings of plant life with text written by men of great 
learning. Books on animal life and geography soon followed, which in many 
illustrations attested to the vivid imagination of the illustrators. 


THE WOODCUT GAINS BROAD POPULARITY 


The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries found the woodcut returned once more 
to the masses in the popular prints, chap books and saucy broadsides. In execution 
and hand coloring they resembled the earliest “images” of the fifteenth century. 
Academic perspective and anatomy did not hamper these spirits, and although the 
quality varied, the simplicity and directness of the designs were full of character 
and verve. The designers were for the first time undoubtedly their own engravers. 
The bold, fat line pattern was filled in with gay color, frequently by children em- 
ployed for the purpose. The results were as artistically satisfying as early medieval 
stained glass. Unfortunately, most of the popular prints and chap books of France 
and England have disappeared, but their immense sale attests to the premise stated 
in the introduction that man instinctively demands pictures. Witness the popularity 
of printed pictures today. From Mickey Mouse and Jiggs to the picture magazines 
Life and Look, we keep the presses rolling. 


FROM ILLUSTRATION TO CREATION 


So far in this account of the woodcut, the generations from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries have looked on this plank wood as a printing block capable of 
indefinite life, and a “direct transmitter” of the drawn line of the illustrator. With 
the inventions of an Englishman, Thomas Bewick by name, the woodcut became a 
creative force; the soft wood of his predecessors was replaced by the end-grain 
block; the knife and gouge, by the steel gravers and tint-tools of the intaglio workers. 
Most important of all, Bewick, having served his apprenticeship to a copperplate 
engraver, began to design and engrave his own blocks, evolving a “white line style” 
to produce a tonal print. The cross section of the boxwood block had eliminated the 
grain of the plank, thereby greatly increasing the potential range from black to 
white. 

BEWICK 


Thomas Bewick should be credited with giving the wood engraving a new lease 
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on life. He changed its course 
from the low estate to which 
it had fallen to a position 
of importance among print- 
making methods. And while 
he lacked the genius of a 
Diirer, or a Holbein, as a 
composer, it would be diffi- 
cult to name a more talented, 
creative wood engraver in 
any period. Having spent 
several years in experimental 
wood engraving, Bewick be- 
gan a work which he had 
long desired to produce. In 
1790, this famous book, the General History of Quadrupeds, made its appear- 
ance, and with it the world recognized a new milepost in the uneven life of this 
relief process. 

Bewick proved his mastery of texture and his expert knowledge of animal life. His 
designs for the Quadrupeds were vignettes skillfully designed with a blending of 
blacks and white and greys. For Bewick did not, as some critics have declared, es- 
pouse the white line at the expense of black line. What he really did was to combine 
in harmonious relation the two methods with judicious transitions. 

The success of the Quadrupeds was followed by the History of British Birds in 
two volumes. Not only were these creatures of water and sky and tree depicted with 
a keen sympathy for form and plumage, but in every case they were surrounded by 
appropriate atmosphere. To still the complaint of modern photo engravers that 
wood is a short-lived surface, Bewick once estimated that one of his end-grain 
blocks had printed 900,000 impressions! 

BLAKE AND CALVERT 

It is something of a paradox that the remarkable example of this industrious artist- 
engraver did not inspire more to follow in his footsteps during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Only William Blake and Edward Calvert, of major rank, caught the vision in 
Bewick’s time. These two furthered the cause of the modern woodcut, especially 
Blake, but it was not until the twentieth century that artists in general appreciated 
their contribution. Blake brought his poetic genius to bear in producing the blocks 
for Thornton’s Eclogues of Virgil which show how thoroughly inspired he was. His 
generation could not see beyond the crudity of his engraving which was much the 
same fate Gauguin’s Tahitian woodcuts suffered. Calvert will live as long as black 
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“THE NEW SOUTH WALES WOLF,” BY THOMAS BEWICK 
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and white is revered if only 
for his celebrated wood en- 
graving, “The Cyder Feast.” 

The nineteenth century sped 
along, but instead of creative- 
ness, the wood engraving fell 
again into the facile hands of 
the professional wood engrav- 
ers. The famous illustrators of 
the sixties in England forced 
the medium to impossible limits. There seemed to be no limit. From delicate, 
spider-like line to cross-hatching they resorted to wash drawing. The engraving 
firms like Dalziel Brothers developed a school of facsimile engravers that reached 
a climax in the superb craftsmanship, but artlessness, of our own Timothy Cole. 
Reproductive engraving in this period supplied pictures for the famous periodicals 
of their day on both sides of the Atlantic as well as book illustration. The Victorian 
age was in full swing. A revolt was bound to come. 





BY WILLIAM BLAKE, FROM “ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL” 


REVOLUTION 


Following the introduction and general acceptance of photo-engraving processes 
in the last part of the century, the woodblock was freed of its servile state. In 1895, 
an exhibition of modern wood engraving, held by the Vale Press group composed of 
Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon, Sturge Moore, Reginald Savage and Lucien 
Pissarro marked the beginning of a new era for the woodcut, the rhythm of which 
has not yet subsided. These men, like Bewick, Blake and Calvert before them, de- 
signed and cut their own blocks. At first their work was severely linear, like the 
Italians’ of the fifteenth century, but as the new movement got under way and 
others took up the fascinating art in England and on the Continent, tone of infinite 
variety was added. 

The print world had at last gained a free fellow medium, liberated from slavery 
after four hundred years of ups and downs. There are still collectors who cannot 
accustom themselves to this lusty fellow, and who take every opportunity to point 
with satisfaction to the subtlety of the etched plate, the delicacy of the line engrav- 
ing, the silver values of the lithograph, forgetting that, like the various surfaces in 
sculpture, each medium has its legitimate qualities inherent in its very core. 

Today the wood engraving is again in danger of over-elaboration. The leaders 
in the British school, by applying high standards of print craftsmanship, are leading 
the way to a suavity that is far more natural to the lithographic stone. They are forc- 
ing the tint-tool to some of the extravagances that will mean destruction. However, 
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the picture is not entirely darkened by these clever ones. The plank cut is slowly 
making converts again, a fact which in itself will be a healthy, simplifying influence. 
It is hoped the recent trend in France and England to illustrate inexpensive editions 
with woodcuts will grow in favor, and that the printmakers who confine themselves 
to the print field will find in them a sobriety and suggestiveness of detail to emulate. 
Since the woodblock, either plankwise or end-grain, is not an elastic, mobile medium 
like copper or lithographic stone, the decent limitation respected by the fifteenth- 
century Florentines, Hans Holbein and Thomas Bewick can keep the modern wood- 
cutter in the best tradition of his craft and save him from the deep sea of cleverness. 
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PLANK CUT BY NORMAN KENT 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 2 


BATTLE OF THE NAKED MEN 
by Antonio Pollaiuolo (1429-1498 ) 


To spend one’s life in the study and practice of pictorial expression and then, at the 
end, to achieve a great masterpiece, is a noble accomplishment that has been ac- 
corded to but few men. To achieve such a masterpiece in the only work in a given 
medium unquestionably by one’s own hand and heart and head, is a miracle. Such 
a miracle was wrought by the Florentine painter, goldsmith, sculptor — and very 
great engraver — in this astonishing print. True, Pollaiuolo’s training as painter and 
goldsmith would naturally have fitted him to be an engraver, but, even so, what 
other man has ever displayed such complete mastery of a medium in the one ex- 
ample of it known to be by him? One of the great works of the Italian Quattrocento, 
it is executed in the “Broad Manner,” the shading being laid in open, diagonal lines 
connected by lighter lines laid at an acute angle, cross-hatching being avoided, and 
the whole linear appearance resembling the technique of a pen drawing, yet with 
the niellist revealed in the closely spaced, deeply engraved lines of shading that 
seem to throw into relief the beautifully patterned background. There is a definite 
affinity between the technical styles of Pollaiuolo and Montegna; about which 
prompted the other and just wherein lay the exchange of influences between them, 
it is unwise to be too positive. Nor does it particularly matter to any but the special- 
ized student. The thing that has made this engraving a human document that has 
lived through five centuries, and will endure through many more, is no feat of 
technical skill, no mere ability to place upon a piece of copper fifteen inches high 
and twenty-three inches long a pictorially pleasing arrangement of forms — how- 
ever important be these qualities. Graphic expression is still but expression, and the 
latter is of little value or interest unless there be something significant to express. 
In the “Battle of the Naked Men” Pollaiuolo has expressed power — movement 
violent yet tensely controlled — nervous, vital energy — the physical stress of 
strained muscles — the release of the primitive instincts of bodily strife — in terms 
of magnificent, heroic design. At each side a group of two figures, one prostrate, 
the other bending ove him, buttresses the composition and forces the eye towards 
the two central, standing combatants, whose bodies lean apart as they raise their 
swords in violent action yet are united by the crossed legs, the joined left arms, and 
the two figures above and behind them who, rushing at and tilting towards each 
other in furious assault, knit the group of four units into one splendid, dominating 
pattern of interlacing and opposing forms and movements. In each upper corner, 
and squaring up and balancing the composition, is another figure completing the 
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Battle of the Naked Men, by Antonio Pollaiuolo. 


ORIGINAL SIZE OF ENGRAVED SURFACE: 15 x 23 INCHES 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF M,. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 
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pyramid of which the lower corner group of two figures forms the base. The lines 
and objects strewn about the ground, and the arabesque-like background, consti- 
tute a setting against which the ten powerfully drawn figures appear to stand out 
in bold relief. The effect of the whole is almost breath-taking — one feels the tensity 
of tightly stretched muscles, the contortion of limbs subjected to convulsive action, 
the sense of hatred and the satisfaction of killing — the whole feverish turmoil of 
this amazing work communicates itself inevitably and one senses a quickening of 
the blood and a raising of the pulse’s tempo that is in itself a high tribute to the 
artist’s supreme skill in expression. Of all the battle pictures of the world that I 
have seen, comprising acres of canvas depicting thousands of marching men in 
well-tailored uniforms, clouds of smoke, hundreds of cannon, fleets of ships, I 
know of no single example of violent physical conflict that can approach, for fear- 
fulness and extremity of feeling, these ten frenzied, primitive naked fighters of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, creator, in them, of one of the greatest works of engraving in 
the history of the world. — J. T. A. 








NOTES AND ACTIVITIES 
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WORLD’S FAIR 


On June 25 there was held in the Contem- 
porary Arts Building at the World’s Fair of 
1940 in New York, under the auspices of 
The Society of American Etchers, the larg- 
est group demonstration of the graphic art 
media ever conducted by the Society, and 
probably the largest ever held in this or any 
other country. Thirty-three well-known 
American artists gave practical, working 
demonstrations of printmaking in the fol- 
lowing media: etching, drypoint, line en- 
graving, aquatint, mezzotint, soft ground, 
woodcut and wood engraving, linoleum cut- 
ting, lithography, intaglio printing, relief 
printing in monochrome and in color, and 
lithographic printing. Meanwhile various 
portrait painters demonstrated portrait draw- 
ing with distinguished sitters as their mod- 
els. The demonstration was another step 
in the work being carried on to bring a 
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familiarity with prints into the lives of the 
American people. Following is a list of the 
demonstrators: 


Grace Albee 

James E. Allen 

William Auerbach-Levy 
Albert W. Barker 

Hugh Botts 

Syd Browne 

Cecil Buller 

David Burke 

Florence V. Cannon 
Samuel Chamberlain 
Lewis C. Daniel 
Walter K. Frame 

Emil Ganso 

Arthur W. Heintzelman 
Norman Kent 

Lynton Kistler 

Allen Lewis 


Martin Lewis 
Russell Limbach 
Charles Locke 

S. L. Margolies 
Joseph Margulies 
Reginald Marsh 
Leo J. Meissner 
Frank Nankivell 
Thomas W. Nason 
Cathal B. O’Toole 
Chester B. Price 
Henry Rittenberg 
Louis C. Rosenberg 
Albert Sterner 
Walter Tittle 
Sybilla Mittel Weber 


* a oO 


On August 16 there opened at the Contem- 
porary Arts Building, sponsored by the 
American National Committee of Engrav- 
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NOTES AND ACTIVITIES 


ing, an exhibition of 117 contemporary 
Mexican prints, in lithography, intaglio me- 
dia, and woodcuts and wood engravings. 
The exhibition closed on September 3. Its 
opening was attended by a large gathering, 
with representatives from eight countries 
exclusive of the U. S. A. At the conclusion 
of the exhibition it went on circuit — as has 
also the exhibition of fifty prints from Ha- 
waii shown at the World’s Fair earlier in the 
season under the auspices of the American 
National Committee of Engraving — for an 
extended period among various museums, 
colleges and other institutions. In return, 
an exhibition of “Fifty Prints from the Main- 
land,” consisting of examples by fifty repre- 
sentative contemporary American printmak- 
ers, is on its way to Honolulu, anda duplicate 
exhibition is to be sent to South America. 
All this is in discharge of the purpose for 
which the American National Committee of 
Engraving was formed, namely the promo- 
tion of cultural relations between the coun- 
tries of the world, and the spread of know- 
ledge of each other’s art, by the exchange 
of exhibitions of prints, the most democratic 
of all forms of pictorial art. This organiza- 
tion, which parallels other similar ones 
formed in European countries as a result of 
a Congress of Engraving held in Paris some 
years ago, consists of an Honorary Commit- 
tee made up of seventeen people, other than 
professional printmakers, prominently iden- 
tified with the field of graphic art, and an 
Executive Committee numbering twenty- 
seven artists conspicuous in the field of 
prints. Besides the president, John Taylor 
Arms, the secretary, Aline Kistler, and the 
treasurer, Chester B. Price, there are six 
vice president-secretaries, representing the 
principal geographic print centers in this 
country, as follows: Ernest D. Roth, N.A., 
Eastern; Frank Hartley Anderson, South- 
ern; James E. Swann, Middle Western; 
Doel Reed, Southwestern; Howell C. Brown, 
Western; and H. A. Webster, European. 


On September 8 there was held at the 
Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, New 
Jersey, an exhibition of “One Hundred Se- 
lected Prints and Twenty-five Miniature 
Prints” chosen from the Twenty-fourth An- 
nual Exhibition of The Society of American 
Etchers. On the evening of September 24 a 
group demonstration of the various metal 
plate media, as represented by this exhibi- 
tion, was given by members of the Society 
at the Museum. 


* o * 


COMING ACTIVITIES 


The Society of American Etchers announces 
the opening of its Twenty-fifth Annual Ex- 
hibition at the galleries of The National Arts 
Club, New York City, with a private view 
and reception for members on December 
1, and a public opening on the 2nd. The 
exhibition will extend through December 
28. Following the precedent established 
last year, an exhibition of “Miniature Prints” 
will be included. On December 5, the 
Society will hold its annual dinner for As- 
sociate Members in the galleries where the 
exhibition is hung and on December 11, 
in the same galleries, will give another of 
its popular public demonstrations of print- 
making. Following the close of the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Exhibition, the exhibition of 
“One Hundred Selected Prints and Twenty- 
five Miniature Prints” will be shown at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries and will then 
go on tour for a period of one year. 

The print to be distributed by The Society 
of American Etchers among its Associate 
Members, for the year 1940, is an etching 
by John E. Costigan, N.A., entitled “Cutting 
Fodder.” It will be sent out in October. 


co ia * 


The exhibition of 321 prints by contempo- 
rary American artists which went to the 
Biennial Exposition in Venice in the early 
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summer, under the auspices of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, The National Aca- 
demy, and The Society of American Etchers, 
was, upon the entrance of Italy into the war, 
withdrawn at the request of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of exhibitors and of the three 
sponsoring groups. 
° 2 = 
The Chicago Society of Etchers announces 
its Fourth Annual Exhibition of Miniature 
Prints during the month of November. It 
also announces its Annual Competition for 
its $500 publication prize. 
o ° = 
The Salmagundi Club of New York an- 
nounces its Annual Black and White Exhi- 
bition from October 12 to October 25. 


° oO ° 


The Louisiana Society of Etchers will con- 
duct a competition for the 1940 Presenta- 
tion Print. Prints are to be in by October 
1. Two hundred dollars will be paid for 
the purchase of the plate. 


oO o ue 


A group of younger printmakers will be fea- 
tured this season by Kennedy and Com- 
pany, New York City. Among the new works 
to be shown are etchings and lithographs 
by Frank Besedick, Mortimer Borne, Allen 
Crane, Ralston Crawford, Alfred Fuller, 
Samuel L. Green, Lawrence Kupferman, 
Carl Pickhardt, Fermin Rocker and Law- 
rence Beall Smith. 

An exhibition of the “Complete Graphic 
Work of Hogarth” is in preparation at the 
M. A. McDonald Gallery, New York City. 
Although the date of the opening has not 
as yet been definitely set, it will undoubted- 
ly take place before Christmas. 


® * * 


The Print Department of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum has three exhibitions scheduled for 
the fall season, according to Una Johnson, 
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Assistant Curator of Prints, who has been 
in charge of the print gallery program since 
Carl O. Schniewind went to the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago to head the Print Depart- 
ment there. The first exhibition, “Silk 
Screen Process Prints,” will be shown late 
in September and in October. During No- 
vember there will be an exhibition of “Po- 
litical Cartoons” of recent years, and, as a 
Christmas feature, original drawings for 
illustrations of children’s books. 


2 % e 


The Metropolitan Museum announces the 
gift to its Print Department, by Mr. Harold 
K. Hochschild, of an important group of 
etchings and drawings. 





SWAP COLUMN This Swap Column is 


free to subscribers. Send in your advertisement, 
reasonably short and sprightly, and we will insert 
it (subject to the editor’s penciling) in the next 
issue. Anything connected with the graphic arts is 
fair exchange. Closing date for copy is November 
15. Replies to the advertisements should be identi- 
fied with key number and addressed to Print, Box 
1893, New Haven, Connecticut. 


CATALOGUE. Dealer writes that he will 
swap for your name and address a “splen- 
didly printed catalogue of books relating 
to the graphic arts.” 1201 


BROCHURE. Private Press will swap 
brochure, As a Hobby the Private Press, 
for any keepsake or typographical item 
put out by other private presses. 1202 


HANDMADE POTTERY in exchange for 
old wooden butter molds with animal 
design. 1203 


TYPE SPECIMEN BOOKS. Farmer, 1900; 
Morey (no date); Barnard’s Monograph 
on F. W. Goudy. Will exchange for speci- 
men book before 1880. 1205 


PRIVATE PRESSES. Will exchange hand- 
set brochures done at our press for ex- 
amples of your work. 1206 


COLOPHON. Subscriber is looking for 
any numbers of the Colophon before 1935, 
for which he would swap original etching 
illustrations by three well-known French 
artists: Decaris, Alexieff and Sylvain 
Sauvage, whose works he has “acquired 
from them by the swapping trail also.” 
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A CONTEST 


| is coming — 
have you planned your greeting cards? Once again those who 
work in type have the edge — they can make their own. Sit 
down now (not next week) and do yourself a real swell greet- 
ing for Christmas 1940 — with the chance of winning a prize. 
Send us a proof (in final format) of it not later than November 
15. To the three most successful ones (most resourceful, not 
most elaborate) we will award prizes — a first prize of $15.00, 
a second prize of $10.00, a third prize of $5.00 — and repro- 
duce them in our Christmas issue. 

Rutes are simple: The design shall be all on one page, in 
not more than two colors of ink. Maximum page size — 7 x 10 
inches; smaller if you wish. Type and/or type ornaments — 
paper — ink — and ingenuity are the only materials required. 
Typefounders’ initials allowed, but no illustrations of any kind, 
old or new; this is to be a purely typographic holiday! 

The Board of Editors of Print will judge all entries on the 
basis of individuality, appropriateness, and how successfully 
the entrant solves the typographic problem he sets for himself. 


Greeting cards are a great outlet — for the playboy spirit or the 
most serious traditionalist, from Schiller to Fass. We like typographic 
cards for several reasons — the fine drawing of good type rather than 
the bad lettering of the average greeting card artist; type and bor- 
ders because you have to think to put them together, and they show 
it; and most of all because they are apt to have less spinach and 
lurid color and more subject matter. Christmas was Somebody’s birth- 
day, and it won’t do any harm to recall it appropriately once a year. 
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THE BOOK MARKET 





RARE BOOK NOTES 


GOETHE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Is rr NoT A PROOF that we are not living in 
the worst of all worlds? In the very week 
that the German bombers heavily damaged 
the British Museum, the Tate Gallery and 
many venerable landmarks of past and 
present culture — a few weeks after the 
German bombs had completely destroyed 
the libraries of Louvain and Rotterdam — 
at this very time the Yale University Press 
published the first volume of a monu- 
mental bibliography devoted to that gen- 
ius of Germany who combined more great- 
ness and universality of mind and person 
than all the so-called Fiihrers of present- 
day Germany together. He is that same 
genius to whom Napoleon exclaimed, 
“Voila, un homme!” — the same genius 
who displayed such little enthusiasm for 
national chauvinism and barbarism .. . 

Yale University is the fortunate posses- 
sor of the fabulous Goethe collection as- 
sembled a generation ago by the chemist 
William Alfred Speck and donated to the 
library in 1913. It is extremely difficult 
to describe the wealth and importance of 
this unique collection. It is not even sufk- 
cient to say that the Speck collection can 
be easily compared with the collection of 
the Goethe National Museum at Weimar 
and the world-famous Goethe collection of 
Professor Kippenberg of Leipzig. Perhaps 
it would be a more accurate statement to 
say that we do not know of any large 
special collection of this extent in any 
country devoted to the genius of another 
country. Professor Schreiber, Miss Merck- 
lein and the other co-workers have written 
the perfect bibliography which, when com- 
pleted, will form the most important key 
to all Goethe research. 
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The bibliographical accuracy is unsur- 
passable and the arrangement most prac- 
tical. Mr. Rollins’ typographical skill facili- 
tates its use considerably, and on the 
whole this first volume deserves only the 
highest commendation. The first volume 
(four volumes are planned) describes 
Goethe’s works with the exception of 
Faust. It includes printed music and auto- 
graphs. Such unusual rarities are met, e.g., 
Positiones iuris, Von Deutscher Baukunst, 
Brief des Pastors zu*** and Goetz von 
Berlichingen. Of particular significance for 
us is the splendidly written introduction 
of Professor Schreiber. His description of 
Speck’s life and peculiarities could depict 
the typical story of a collector’s life. The 
big quarto volume, illustrated with many 
collotype plates, costs only $10.00 and is 
to be had from the Yale University Press at 
New Haven. 


THE MARKET 


Much attention has been paid to the last 
report of the rare book market situation — 
so much so, that the New York Times 
Book Review occupied itself considerably 
with our column. The situation has scarce- 
ly changed, with the exception that Eng- 
land and Switzerland are the only sources 
abroad for book importation. From Zurich 
has arrived the copious catalogue No. 25 
of the firm L’Art Ancien, listing nearly 
1700 items of early medicine, natural his- 
tory and science. Among them are many 
real rarities. In England, after a brief res- 
pite, appeared some very interesting cata- 
logues; in the lead were the lavishly illus- 
trated catalogues of Messrs. Maggs Bros. 
(we have only seen, but not received, 


them). Of these, Nos. 691 and 692 offer 
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RARE BOOKS 


books printed in England from 1483 to 
1640; catalogue 693 (Cartography), an 
unexpected bounty of early maps, atlases, 
Ptolemy editions; catalogue 694, literature 
of the 19th and 20th centuries; catalogue 
695, the 500th of rare works on voyages 
and travels. Messrs. Sawyer published two 
other fine catalogues. Messrs. Davis & 
Orioli sent us two recent catalogues, prin- 
cipally of books in the field of early sci- 
ence, while Messrs. Quaritch published a 
thin, but all the more interesting, cata- 
logue celebrating the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of the art of printing. The 
same firm’s catalogue No. 576, entitled 
France and England, appeared just at the 
time when the Petain government inter- 
rupted relations with Great Britain, again 
proof of how much faster the political face 
of the world changes than the printer re- 
quires for the printing of a catalogue. 
Messrs. Quaritch published some other cat- 
alogues which we have not seen; evidently 
the lack of paper forces British dealers to 
limit the number of catalogues to such an 
extent that only a few selected customers 
can receive them. 


Among the American dealers there has 
been more activity, Messrs. Dawson of Los 
Angeles and Goodspeed of Boston leading 
the series with their fall catalogues. If we 
are not mistaken the fall season will bring 
forth some very important American deal- 
ers’ catalogues — to a certain extent a wel- 
come substitute for the meagre book auc- 
tions. Regarding the book auctions, the 
outcome depends more on the willingness 
of prospective sellers. There is sufficient 
material, but much speculation about the 
most opportune time to sell. We should 
like to emphasize that unusual material 
will be well paid, and therefore various 
estates and owners should not hesitate to 
enter the market. Fine woodcut books, 
first editions of the world’s masterpieces 
in literature, or the great rarities of science 


and early printing art, may expect increas- 
ing prices — whereas certain modern first 
editions and other overvalued kinds of 
books will decrease in price, a fact not 
very pleasant for some dealers and col- 
lectors, but in the natural evolution to be 
expected as a result of certain unsound 
speculation. 


AN UNIQUE COLLECTION 


Very few people are aware of the fact 
that there exists in New York a private 
library which brings together numerous 
great rarities in the field of commercial 
arithmetic and accountancy. This is the 
Herwood Library of Accountancy, owned 
by Messrs. Herwood & Herwood of 551 
Fifth Avenue. Before us lies the multi- 
graphed catalogue of this collection, a most 
impressive quarto volume of 231 leaves 
deserving the utmost praise for its intelli- 
gent arrangement and exactness. Messrs. 
Herwood have applied both industry and 
knowledge in their accumulation of the 
1233 titles. The more interesting part deals 
with the period before 1700, and of this 
period the Herwood Library possesses 83 
titles, the earliest being the first edition of 
Pacioli’s Summa de arithmetica of 1494, 
a beautiful and impressive incunabulum. 
Naturally, the Herwood Library is far from 
being complete — many missing titles may 
be found in the Plimpton Collection of 
Columbia University — but the Herwood 
Library is the more interesting because 
of its international aspect. We believe that 
this collection is one of the finest research 
libraries in existence for the study of the 
history of accountancy and early arithmetic. 


A MISLEADING PRACTICE 


We have noted for quite a time now a 
poor practice of some dealers. Their cata- 
loguers translate, without any justification, 
the titles of books printed in foreign lan- 
guages without indicating the original title, 
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or without stating even that the book was 
printed in another language than English. 
Who can know, for instance, whether 
Cicero’s On Old Age, a well-known book 
printed at the Bremer Press, is printed in 
English, German or Latin? It might just 
so happen that the purchaser of this book 
wants to read it and therefore is consider- 
ably disappointed when he receives a book 
printed in Latin. 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


It is a very bitter disappointment to some 


EUROPEAN BOOKS 


(I hope not too many) booklovers who 
subscribed to a well-known book collector’s 
quarterly once published in New York City 
at a high subscription price, and who must 
now see respectable piles of this quarterly 
in department stores and small bookstores, 
offered at the most laughable prices — not 
even covering the cost of the paper. We 
are of the opinion that such procedure 
arouses the mistrust of collectors. But per- 
haps many collectors had long foreseen this 
possibility! 
H.R: 





WHAT’S BEEN 
HAPPENING IN EUROPE? 


Although isolated bits of news about books and printing in Europe have been received by 
various people in this country, no attempt at a survey has yet been made. The following 
notes are an informal report of one person’s knowledge of various activities and conditions, 


acquired through travel in Europe last fall, winter and spring. 


ENGLAND 


In the English book market the topic 
War is absolutely predominant. With efforts 
being made to see clearly the causes of the 
war from every side and to understand 
circumstances in Germany, one cannot help 
admiring the thoroughness with which the 
present inner situation is presented in hun- 
dreds of books. And this in a time when it 
would be very natural if people would look 
for escape from the war in their private lives. 
The most distinguished English publishing 
houses, which before the war did not talk 
about politics, now devote themselves to 
this field. A new, great project in this direc- 
tion is a mobile book exhibition traveling 
through many English towns intended to 
show, through books and photographs, the 
opposing philosophies of England and 
Germany in the world of thought and 
culture. 

Production of children’s books has been 
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considerable during the war, the reason 
being that evacuated children do not have 
regular school life and it is important to 
keep them busy during their free time. 
Robert Gibbings, director of the famous 
Golden Cockerel Press, has lately illustrated 
several children’s books with woodcuts, 
among them The Radium Woman, adapted 
from Eve Curie’s book about her mother. 

Books now taking up much room in Eng- 
lish bookshops are the cheap series, such 
as the Penguin Books and Pelican Books. 
The presentation, designing, layout, etc., 
are unusually well done. Most of the fiction 
is illustrated, frequently by woodcuts, with 
the Pelican Series, particularly, affording to 
book illustrators a welcome medium for 
their work, so curtailed in other directions 
these days. 

A new trend among publishers to elimin- 
ate the margins around illustrations has met 
with opposition from the Keeper of Prints 
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and Drawings of the British Museum, who 
maintains that such illustrations would be 
cropped in the course of subsequent re- 
bindings in the libraries. 

English libraries have begun to suffer 
because the grants for purchase of books 
have been reduced. On the other hand, 
libraries have very important new tasks to 
accomplish: for instance, establishing ser- 
vices for evacuated children and adults in 
districts with insufficient libraries, and dur- 
ing the winter for the British troops. The 
National Book Council therefore has ap- 
pealed to the authorities: “Nothing could 
be more disastrous to us as a people, or lead 
more certainly to our downfall, than the 
impoverishment of our cultural and artistic 
life.” Incidentally, a very violent campaign 
was fought and lost by both publishers and 
authors against the taxation of books. — 

There are several illustrated books 
worthy of note: Maurois, The Art of Living, 
with wood engravings by Robert Gibbings; 
Peter Fleming, The Flying Visit, with 
drawings by David Low; Cherveley, A Gar- 
den Goes to War, illustrated by photo- 
graphs and attractive little wood engrav- 
ings by Hellmuth Weissenborn, former pro- 
fessor, Leipzig Academy of Graphic Arts. 

Owing to the foresight of Mr. Stanley 
Unwin, the extremely valuable Phaidon 
Press venture, whose art publications are so 
well known in this country, was transferred 
from Austria to England. The publishers 
are continuing their work with such forth- 
coming editions as Roman Portraits, Etrus- 
can Sculpture and Donatello. The produc- 
tion of the volumes on Greek art became 
extremely doubtful when all the photo- 
graphs were recently lost somewhere be- 
tween Greece and France. 

Imago Publishing Company of Vienna, 
center of psychoanalytic publications and 
publisher of Sigmund Freud’s works, was 
completely destroyed by the Germans. A 
new Imago Publishing Company in London 


has, however, just edited the first volume 
for a complete reissue of Freud’s works. 

An event which met with great interest 
in printers’ circles was the complete typo- 
graphic reorganization of English time 
tables, instigated by the great transporta- 
tion companies. Monotype provided a new 
type specially designed for this purpose by 
Harry Carter. 


IRELAND 


An important book, Irish Street Ballads, 
containing more than 100 ballads, all with 
sources indicated, has been edited and pub- 
lished by the well-known Irish printer and 
publisher Colm O’Lochlainn. It is richly 
illustrated with woodcuts taken from old 
Dublin ballad-sheets. Mr. O’Lochlainn is 
one of the most active personalities in the 
field of fine printing in Ireland and has is- 
sued quite a number of beautiful, illustrated 
books at his publishing house, The Sign of 
the Three Candles, in Dublin. 


FRANCE 


Union Latine d’Editions in Paris is a 
publishing concern which until very lately 
was active in producing illustrated books. 
It is like a book club, for whose members a 
certain number of books are produced every 
year, as well as a periodical, Micromégas, 
edited by Maximilien Vox, well-known typ- 
ographer, book designer and _ illustrator. 
Two of their recent productions have been 
a complete Shakespeare and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, both illustrated by Edy-Legrand. 
With the war the Union Latine changed 
about and published an important series of 
war literature, the editions of which are 
carefully designed and printed in a private 
type face. 

French bibliophile production lies most- 
ly in the hands of private societies. One 
of the most active of these is a society of 
women, “Les 101,” which has 101 mem- 
bers. They publish one book each year, and 
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in 1939 they produced Ovid's Les Héroides, 
with etchings by André Derain, who also 
designed for this book some special deco- 
rative ornaments. 


ITALY 


In June of this year Italy celebrated the 
200th birthday of Bodoni in Parma. The 
leading Italian organizations in the print- 
ing field sponsored a competition among 
Italian printers for the printing of the pro- 
gram of the festival. 

The type foundry Nebiolo in Torino or- 
ganized a competition for a new printing 
type on the occasion of the Seventh Trien- 
nale. The jury, composed of representatives 
of various Italian organizations of printers, 
and of artists and members of the house 
Nebiolo, was disappointed with the results, 
which indicated that very few had any 
basic understanding of type design. The 
first prize was awarded to Giuseppe Ferrata 
of Milan, for the design called “Impero.” 

Raffaello Bertieri, the internationally 
known Milan printer and editor of the peri- 
odical Risorgimento Grafico, published a 
big new illustrated edition on the works of 
Giovanni Rajberti, a Milan physician and 
writer of the nineteenth century. 

An important work on the history of 
Italian typography was recently published 
by Gregoriana, Padova: Giuseppe Bellini, 
Storia della Tipografia del Seminario di 
Padova, 1684-1938, with many examples of 
the work of this famous press. The second 
volume contains a complete bibliography. 


GERMANY 


Dr. Ernst Hauswedell, former managing 
director of the Hamburg Buchclub, pub- 
lished last year a number of fine editions, 
of which the newest are noted: 

Daphnis and Chloe, with illustrations by 
the famous German woman sculptor Renée 
Sintenis, wife of E. R. Weiss. The book is 
printed in Weiss Antiqua. It is interesting 
to note that Daphnis and Chloe seems to 
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be a subject which interests sculptors to il- 
lustrate. In 1938 the French bibliophile- 
publisher Philippe Gonin published a 
French edition of this work illustrated by 
the great sculptor, Aristide Maillol. 

Frangois Villon’s Balladen, illustrated by 
a young and gifted book illustrator, A. Paul 
Weber. Poeschel & Trepte in Leipzig did 
the printing — a house that keeps to the 
tradition of Carl Ernst Poeschel, German 
pioneer in fine printing, who died last year. 

The publishing house of Lambert 
Schneider in Berlin published an edition on 
thin paper of the fairy tales of Brentano, 
one of the most famous products of the 
German romantic period. The printing 
house of Haag-Drugulin in Leipzig did the 
printing in Unger-Fraktur. 

It may be mentioned in this connection 
that German publishers, beyond publishing 
official Nazi literature, turn continually to 
the “good old times.” In the field of fiction 
very few new things are produced, the pub- 
lic looking to the older books, especially art 
publications, which are published in every 
imaginable form, size and price range. 
There is a very clear tendency toward books 
and authors who are “safe.” (Before the 
war, translations of English and American 
fiction were absolutely predominant with 
German publishers. ) 

Ernst Kellner, managing director of the 
fine printing house Haag-Drugulin in Leip- 
zig, presented for the new year a Kleine 
Stilgeschichte (little history of styles), de- 
scribing the most important kinds of print- 
ing types. The booklet is illustrated by 
numerous specimens. 

Peter Behrens, who was one of the earli- 
est German book designers of the modern 
period, died in Germany recently. He did 
book jackets, title-pages, and marks and de- 
vices for German avant-garde publishers as 
early as 1900. His design of the printing 
type “Behrens-Schrift” in 1901 for the type- 
foundry Ruthard (later Gebriider Klings- 
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por) in Offenbach, was a high point in the 
history of modern German book art. In 1908 
he designed the Behrens-Antiqua. Behrens’ 
types were the first printing types designed 
by a contemporary on the Continent. He 
was the first to organize courses for lettering 
at the Diisseldorf School for Arts and Crafts 
in the beginning of this century. Later he 
became one of Germany’s best-known 
architects. 

Germany’s bookbinding industry, suffer- 
ing from lack of leather and linen, has been 
obliged to use paper for binding covers. But 
there are many books for which that is not 
adequate, so several Ersatz materials have 
been invented which, so they say, are per- 
fect: Alkor, Cellon, Igraf and Holzhaut 
(wooden skin). 

The selection of the “50 books of the 
year” was forbidden in 1933 by the Nazi 
Government, which did not consider such 
a thing close enough to the German people. 
But within the last few years the official or- 
ganization of the German printing and 
paper industry has organized something 
called “Vorbildliches Buchschaffen” (Ex- 
amples of Finely Produced Books), which 
is the same idea as the 50 Books, except 
that it is not organized by private initiative. 

SWEDEN 


In March, 1940, the National Museum in 
Stockholm showed, for the sixth time, the 
25 outstanding Swedish books of the year. 
The good effect of this annual choice has 
become clearer every year. Especially inter- 
esting illustrated books in the exhibition 
were four works of Carl von Linné. 

Thomas Mann’s German publisher (Ber- 
mann-Fischer, son-in-law of S. Fischer) 
went to Vienna after the Nazis took power 
in Germany, with the works of all their 
banished authors. Everything was de- 
stroyed when the Nazis took Vienna. The 
publisher then went to Sweden. There he 
began last year to publish a new German 
edition (Stockholmer Ausgabe) of Thomas 


Mann’s works, since a German edition no 
longer existed. The binding of this edition 
was designed by Hugo Steiner-Prag and the 
book jackets by Yngve Berg. This spring 
the publisher was again forced to give up 
his publishing house, and he arrived in this 
country from Sweden a few weeks ago. 
FINLAND 


The Finnish printing houses have had to 
meet many difficulties, typical of all Euro- 
pean countries, because of the war. First 
there was a complete let-up in orders from 
commerce and industry and then a lack of 
raw material. On the other hand, they had 
to do so much work for the government and 
the defense of the land that with the mov- 
ing of important plants from town to coun- 
try, there was even a lack of workers. The 
government advised the printing houses to 
work together and lend workers to each 
other. But the result was that if one firm 
asked for workers from another, the second 
would reply that it had no workers to dis- 
pose of, but that it would take over the 
work. 

The Finnish printers were the first to 
meet realistically the problem of bombard- 
ment. They changed, for example, their 
working time to hours when raids were less 
likely to occur. This was necessary for the 
newspaper printers, whose work has to be 
done even under the worst conditions. In 
many cases the owners and employees 
had to sleep in the shelters because their 
working time went on to midnight and 
there was no possibility of getting home. 
Some of the workers even spent their free 
time in the shelters. The understanding be- 
tween employers and workers has never 
been so good as during the war. All the 
printing houses have shown splendid cour- 
age, and all have done their work without 
interruption, because people learned very 
quickly that bombs fell everywhere — that 
it made no difference to their safety whether 
they went to work or not. Many printing 
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plants have been destroyed, but no casu- 
alties are known among the people working 


there. 
RUMANIA 


Since 1937 a periodical about graphic 
arts in Rumania, Arta si Technicd Graficd, 
has been published in Bucharest. This peri- 
odical is (or was) especially interesting, 
and nicely designed in a very modern way. 
Every number has a different cover, spe- 
cially designed. The contents are about 
Rumanian books, layout, typography, ad- 
vertising, posters, and also costumes, tis- 
sues, painting and sculpture. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Of recent printing activity in Czecho- 
slovakia it is easier to report what is not 
going on than what is. After the “conquest” 
of Czechoslovakia all Czech schools were 
closed for several weeks. Upon reopening 
they were practically without books, since 
almost all existing Czech textbooks had 
been forbidden. The revision of textbooks 
was to have been completed by the opening 
of the school year early this September, but 
Prague newspapers are still asking the State 
Printing Office to publish a list of books 
that are approved. The Printing Office is 
commanded by Germans, whose purpose 
seems to be to produce as much confusion 
and delay as possible. The next step was an 
order to “purge” all school and faculty li- 
braries. The works of Masaryk, Benes, 
Karel Capek, Jirasek, Dyk, Rais and Medek 
are banned. Children’s fairy tales like “The 
Pied Piper of Hamlin” are censored — Ham- 
lin was a German town and the Nazis feel 
hurt by the aspersion. 

It is known that all universities and in- 
stitutions of higher education are closed. 
But it is perhaps not known everywhere that 
even university and scientific libraries are 
closed, to prevent private study. Practically 
all texts on history, geography and civics 
have been banned and no new ones pub- 
lished, so production of all scientific litera- 
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ture has practically stopped. No poetry may 
be studied which breathes a patriotic spirit, 
love of the homeland or the beauties of the 
Czech countryside; not a word of the 
Hussite wars, of the Hapsburgs or of the 
First World War. Thus the greater part of 
Czechoslovakian literature is banished. 

Production in the Czech book market, a 
short time ago so lively, enthusiastic and 
modern in the best sense, has become dull 
and colorless. The brilliant Czech book il- 
lustrators are in concentration camps or 
have fled the country or prefer to live in 
the shadow. 

“Druztevni prace” is one of the avant- 
garde publishing houses dealing with books 
and art publications as well as with folk art 
and the productions of Czech craftsman- 
ship. It is allowed to continue its activities 
on a reduced scale, publishing a series be- 
gun by Ladislav Sutnar, about “Czech 
drawings in the Prague Modern Gallery.” 
Ladislav Sutnar, Director of the Graphic 
School in Prague, was in charge of design 
and layout of the lovely volumes of that 
house. He is in New York now, and his 
place at Druztevni prace has been taken by 
Jaroslav Svab, a very fine younger artist, 
who also is the successor to Dr. Hugo Stein- 
er-Prag at his Prague school for book and 
graphic arts, Officina Pragensis. 

A history of Czech art had begun to be 
published in continuing parts. This was 
stopped, unfinished, because the author, 
Professor V. V. Stech, has been in a con- 
centration camp since last September. 

Orders are issued to publishing houses 
on what they may and may not publish. 
Soon after March 15 the great book store 
Melantrich was ordered to fill its windows 
with Mein Kampf in Czech and German 
editions. Now its sale is forbidden, perhaps 
because of its violent attacks on Commun- 
ism, which do not suit the international re- 
alignment. 

ELEANOR , FEISENBERGER 
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ELEMENTS OF LETTERING 


The Elements of Lettering, by two dis- 
tinguished American craftsmen and phil- 
osophers, has been eagerly awaited by 
everyone who knew they had taken it in 
hand. The handsome quarto produced by 
the Merrymount Press answers all expec- 
tations. 

Although “the purpose of this treatise 
is entirely practical” and the authors’ 
avowed intention is to make “a statement 
which is useful because understandable, 
and understandable because simple,” their 
text does not make such a clear guide for 
the practitioner as, say, Edward Johnston’s 
classic manual. Rather it calls to mind the 
writing of Eric Gill in the way terms are 
turned up edgewise and definitions pound- 
ed out for the occasion. It is similarly in- 
spirational, strongly personal, but not so 
mannered. 

Mr. John Benson and Mr. Graham 
Carey have wrought out of their learning 
and experience, heated with fervent feel- 
ing, something more than just another 
handbook for those interested in lettering. 
Philosophical writing is seldom clear, and 
scripture never! 

Serious enthusiasts, they are wise and 
occasionally witty — “a calligraphic tool, 
like a duck, should have a wet belly and 
a dry back.” Moreover, for all their force 
of conviction and tone of authority, they 
are tolerant with the serene assurance that 
at last goodness and truth and beauty will 
be served. 

Whatever aspects of practical instruc- 
tion the reading text may overlook or fail 
to present clearly are abundantly compen- 
sated for by the skillful drawings and 
woodblocks, some apparently from the ex- 
pert graver of Mr. Benson, which punctu- 
ate the wide margins throughout the work. 


They serve as the best possible running 
explanation and at the same time as first- 
rate examples for the student. 

Still reflecting the pronounced predilec- 
tions of the authors, a selected bibliog- 
raphy of a baker’s dozen titles closes the 
book. For the purposes of the ordinary 
student a better balanced list might be 
suggested. For instance there is no men- 
tion of Edward Strange’s Alphabets and 
the work of Stanley Morison is entirely 
neglected. Tommy Thompson’s recent 
book, too, would surely prove at least as 
valuable as several here recommended. 

The subject of New England gravestone 
cutters is touched on tantalizingly; those 
early masons who “knew what Diirer and 
da Vinci did not know, the true meaning 
of the technical qualities of letters.” Is it 
too much to hope that our present authors 
might let us have a study in this fascinat- 
ing field? 
THE ELEMENTS OF LETTERING. By John How- 
ard Benson and Arthur Graham Carey. John 
Stevens, Newport, R. I., 1940. 7% x 10% inches, 
xij+125 pp. ($3.00) 

bod = = 

TULIPS, HYACINTHS, NARCISSI 
This second volume in the FLOWER SERIES, 
the first being Rock Plants, consists of 40 
watercolors reproduced in the size of the 
originals and printed in six colors by lith- 
ography. The text by Princess Bibesco is 
short, slight, and lyric rather than informa- 
tive. 

The drawings, done with much feeling 
for color and delicacy in rendering the 
blossoms, seem to lack crispness in the 
foliage which in many of the subjects has 
an amorphous heaviness that detracts from 
the net effect. 

The printing is brilliant and perfectly 
adapted to the artist’s medium, the colors 


RAY NASH 
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clean and clear. The plates are free of 
marring captions, which are on interleaves, 
which adds much to their charm. One im- 
mediately sees them framed. 

Inevitably comparison is made with 
books like Wild Flowers of North America 
with their exquisite printing and fidelity 
to the marvelous originals and to Koch's 
Blumenbuch with Fritz Kredel’s incredibly 
lovely woodcuts in color. Against these 
Miss David’s watercolors seem somewhat 
crude and labored. But nevertheless the 
Hyperion Press is offering a book that any 
lover of color and flowers and good print- 
ing will wish to own. 


A. W. RUSHMORE 


Tuuips, Hyacintus, Narcissi. By Princess 
Bibesco. Drawn by Arlette Davids. The Hy- 
perion Press, London, Paris, New York, 1940. 
14’, x 16% inches, 168 pp. ($5.00) 
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STONE & KIMBALL 


Herbert Stone, Ingalls Kimball, and their 
associates, whose “lovely light” irradiated 
the American bookmen’s world as it turned 
the century, are fortunate in commanding 
the devoted attention of Dr. Sidney Kram- 
er. His book, published by the University 
of Chicago Press, is called A History of 
Stone & Kimball and Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. But it is actually more than a biblio- 
graphical study. It is, despite the author’s 
disclaimer, literary history and, moreover, 
a sound contribution to the understanding 
of that magic era. 

Beginning with his protagonists as Har- 
vard undergraduates, the chronicler sketch- 
es in the background of the firm of Stone 
& Kimball, formed in 1893 at the Univer- 
sity as an outside activity, with the sure- 
ness and sympathy that bear witness to 
six years of diligent research. He gives the 
intimate circumstances of the founding, a 
year later, of The Chap Book which be- 
came great among the little magazines. 
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And he traces the moves and follows the 
adventures of this extraordinary partner- 
ship and successors, their family and lit- 
erary relations, through to a not-too-happy 
ending. For short as the period covered 
by this history is, the reader senses that 
long before the closing date, 1905, events 
had conspired to make these bright lads 
of the class of ’94 already a little dusty. 

The bibliographical half of the volume 
is separated from the historical account by 
thirty-two pages of line and tone illustra- 
tions showing the style of the publications 
studied. There are more pictures accom- 
panying the text. This is all quite in line 
with Dr. Kramer’s apparent conviction 
that even a scholarly undertaking need not 
turn up its nose at human interest. It is too 
bad that several of the photographs of per- 
sonalities, reproduced by litho-offset on a 
rather harsh surface, greyed out so badly; 
the photographs themselves were probably 
not up to the mark. 

These bibliographies comprise the pub- 
lications of Stone & Kimball, those of Her- 
bert S. Stone & Company, a description of 
the Way & Williams stock taken over by 
Herbert S. Stone & Company, of printings 
made for copyright by the two firms, and 
the privately printed books produced un- 
der their supervision. Chronologies of the 
two companies and a showing of the de- 
vices they used are also supplied as fold- 
ing inserts. So it is a thoroughgoing job, 
from Mr. Frederic Melcher’s appreciative 
preface to the seventeen-page index with 
references for almost any kind and de- 
gree of interest. 

The title-page from Stone & Kimball's 
The Ebb Tide, by Robert Louis Stevenson 
& Lloyd Osbourne was seized on as a 
horrible example by T. L. De Vinne. His 
penciled criticism is reproduced: “Don't 
like cond. type,” and again, “Short ‘&’ on 
title-page!” Mr. Norman W. Forgue, de- 
signer of the present volume, uses con- 
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densed type on the wrapper — and letter- 
spaces it to make even lines, to boot — but 
we are happy to report that the title-page 
is innocent of any such barbarism, that the 
two ampersands are required by the firm 
names, and that the whole production 
makes, in Herbert Stone’s enthusiastic 


term, a very pretty book. RAY NASH 


A History oF STONE & KIMBALL AND HEr- 
BERT S. STONE & Co., WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THEIR PuBLicaTions. 1893-1905. By Sidney 
Kramer. Preface by Frederic G. Melcher. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940. 
6% x 9% inches, xxij+-379 pp. ($4.00) 


* * * 


THREE A. I. G. A. KEEPSAKES 


February 1922 saw the first issue of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts News- 
Letter. In it, under the caption “Printed 
Pieces for Members,” Mr. Edmund G. 
Gress said: “During the year members of 
the Institute will receive a series of printed 
pieces” and “every member should pro- 
vide himself with a folder or portfolio for 
saving these keepsakes.” 

Mr. Gress, with all his vision, might 
better have advised a three-foot bookshelf, 
for the year 1940 has given Institute mem- 
bers keepsake Nos. 61, 62 and 63, with 64 
just completed, and 65 probably coming 
before the year is out. 

The first of these (61), Daniel Berkeley 
Updike and the Merrymount Press, is a 
distinguished book showing for the first 
time Rudolph Ruzicka’s Fairfield type. It 
happens also to be the last book printed 
by Elmer Adler’s Pynson Printers. Its con- 
tents are the addresses delivered at the 
Grolier Club on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Daniel Berkeley Updike exhibi- 
tion, together with a checklist of the 
writings of Mr. Updike by Karl Kiip. The 
decorations are by Mary J. Newell, W. A. 
Dwiggins, J. H. Benson, Rudolph Ruzicka 


and T. M. Cleland — all designers associ- 
ated with the productions of the Merry- 
mount Press. 


Keepsake 62, Harsh Words, preserves 
in printed form the provocative address 
delivered by Thomas Maitland Cleland at 
the opening of the Eighteenth (the title- 
page erroneously calls it the Seventeenth) 
Annual Exhibition of the Fifty Books of 
the Year. This memorable keepsake is the 
posthumous gift of George K. Hebb, 
whose death occurred while the book was 
in process at his plant, Evans Winter 
Hebb, Inc., Detroit. 


The keepsake last to be received (No. 
63), How Our Quarter Century Began, is 
an authoritative account of the formation 
of the Institute by one who may well be 
considered the Institute’s historian — J. 
Thomson Willing, President of the A.I.G.A. 
1922 to 1924 and Institute Gold Medalist 
1935. Enlivening the booklet, and of espe- 
cial interest to oldsters in the graphic arts, 
is a portrait illustration of Alexander Wil- 
son Drake, godfather to the Institute and 
its first honorary president. 


EUGENE ETTENBERG 


DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE AND THE MERRY- 
MOUNT Press. American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, New York, 1940. 5% x 7% inches, 56 pp. 
On Tileston and Hollingsworth “22 line” laid. 
Cover paper is Hurlbut’s Shadowmould. Pro- 
duction details under the care of David Silve. 


HarsH Worps. By T. M. Cleland. American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, New York, 1940. 
8% x 6 inches, 48 pp. On Worthy natural wove, 
dull Aurelian Book, bound with imported 
marbled papers. Set in Monotype Baskerville 
No. 353. 


How our QuaARTER CENTuRY BEGAN. By J. 
Thomson Willing. 5% x 8% inches, 16 pp. On 
DeJonge Ivory Art Mat; cover of Linweave 
Text. Set in Intertype Garamond and printed 
and bound by the Commonwealth Printing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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PM: New York Daily 


After all the exciting promotion that pre- 
ceded the first issue of PM, New York’s 
new daily newspaper, we all looked for dis- 
tinction plus originality: in fact a publish- 
ing revolution in this new five-cent daily. 
From a design standpoint, this PM job 
makes one wonder whether such a capable 
and versatile designer as Thomas Mait- 
land Cleland was allowed free reign in its 
layout. It looks to us as though too many 
cooks made it pi. Perhaps Mr. Cleland can 
yet make his voice heard in the turmoil of 
a modern newspaper office and a new and 
better form of daily will gradually evolve. 


PM has resurrected the mad fancy for 
type rules, boxes, and ornamental type 
borders. Now some editors have a mania 
for type rules, thinking they separate dif- 
ferent items and features. Our old-fash- 
ioned printers also insist that type rules 
separate different items; but all of this 
superfluous printing furniture just gives 
the reader the optical jim-jams. The boxed 
departmental headings would make pretty 
motifs for the staid Atlantic Monthly, but 
certainly they are not in tune with a fast- 
moving daily newspaper. 

One particularly laudable ambition of 
PM is to include in its pages examples of 
fine drawings and paintings. Thus far the 
illustrations made by pen and brush wield- 
ers are inferior to the news pictures made 
by the PM camera workers. The daily 
working schedule may be too strenuous 
for studio illustrators. Possibly Mr. Inger- 
soll could take a hint from Orson Welles, 
who demanded for one of his sets a full- 
color oil painting to be ready in two days. 
“That can’t be done,” pleaded the harassed 
art director; “why even Rembrandt 
couldn’t make a portrait in that time.” 
“Well,” commented Mr. Welles, “then put 
two artists at work on it.” 


PM photographers are doing a fine job, 
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and the picture editors are achieving a 
keen combination of lively news values 
with splendid pictorial qualities. 

All this good work, however, is sub- 
merged in a wretched reproduction job. 
Let us not expect de luxe brochure re- 
sults; however, the generally excellent 
printing of our dailies — even the cheaper 
tabloids — is superior to the reproduction 
of halftones in this five-cent, wire-stitched, 
different kind of a newspaper, PM. 

HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 
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HERE IS A BOOK 
Here’s a most unusual publication which 


should be grabbed and devoured by all 
children who are interested in the fascinat- 
ing business of making a book. The author 
had a splendid idea which he has conscien- 
tiously and ably put into effect. He has 
created a volume in two sections: the first 
half telling how his story, “Scoop,” passes 
from stage to stage, from typewriter to 
bound book; and the second half present- 
ing his original full-length tale. Thus we 
have, for the first time, two books in one, 
an informative and clear account of pub- 
lishing, and an exciting story of two boys 
and a girl and their enterprise, the “Fox- 
town Flash.” 

Few children realize how many intricate 
steps must be taken before a book appears 
in the bookstores or libraries. Here they 
can learn of the close association between 
author, illustrator and publisher; the prob- 
lems of an editorial staff; the importance 
of the printer’s taste and judgment; the 
making of paper; the intricacies of a lino- 
type machine and of letterpress printing; 
the marvelous process of offset litho- 
graphy; the details of binding; the busi- 
ness of advertising, selling and promotion. 
There are sufficient charts and photographs 
to simplify the descriptions of complicated 
processes for the child’s mind. 
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The story, “Scoop,” gaily illustrated by 
Minon MacKnight, shows up the problems 
of enterprising young editors and printers. 

JOSEPHINE D. KIMBALL 
Here Is A Book. By Marshall McClintock. 


The Vanguard Press, New York, 1939. 6% x 
9% inches, 128 pp. ($2.00) 


e e 2 
CALLIGRAPHY AND LETTERING 


Oscar Ogg’s Alphabet Source Book brings 
us a long-needed remedy for the ills of 
present-day lettering. His careful selec- 
tion of only essential information elimin- 
ates confusion and makes it possible to 
contain all the salient facts pertaining to 
good lettering in a single, not too cumber- 
some manual. Sub-titled “A copybook of 
lettering styles offered for inspiration, for 
study and for practical use,” it wastes no 
space on the all too usual collection of 
type specimens to be copied “cold,” but 


presents convincing reasons for under- 
standing fundamental calligraphic forms as 
a logical approach to inspired lettering. 

By absorbing its philosophy the begin- 
ner, whether he intends to become an am- 
ateur calligrapher or a professional letter- 
er, can get a head-start with an awareness 
of what is sound; the amateur who is 
groping for improvement can complete 
his broken chain of knowledge and system- 
atize his procedure with gratifying re- 
sults; the professional who feels his work 
has become stereotyped can put new life 
and vigor into it, though he may have to 
adopt an entirely new attitude toward let- 
tering. Certainly he will want to go into 
the subject in more detail. This has been 
anticipated by the inclusion of a well- 
chosen and fairly complete bibliography. 

Introducing the alphabets is an authori- 
tative and concise account of the origin 
and general development of letter forms 
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demonstrated by clear and _ interesting 
charts of the evolution of letter symbols 
and examples of outstanding historic styles. 
Here is included a valuable discussion of 
lettering tools, materials and methods. 

The alphabets, covering thirteen styles, 
are expertly rendered and very spirited. 
Each plate shows clearly the logical re- 
sult obtained by the use of the broad nib 
pen; how the manner in which it is ap- 
plied helps to determine each style and 
how the understanding of written forms 
gives control and aids in the designing of 
graceful, built-up letters. 

The book is printed by the offset 
process and it is exceptionally good. This 
medium gives to the alphabets, particu- 
larly, a feeling of the original which makes 
the plates better for study purposes and 
not just examples of printed letter-speci- 
mens. The plates throughout the book are 
very clean, uniform in size and large in 
scale. To maintain this ideal when an ex- 
ample is used from a particular source, 
that plate has been redrawn to fit the 
design of the book. The type is sympa- 
thetic to the plates and invites reading. 
In short, the entire book shows the happy 
results of careful, intelligent planning. 


ROBERT W. GALVIN 


AN ALPHABET Source Book. By Oscar Ogg. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1940. Boxed. 
9 x 11% inches. 200 pp., 130 plates. ($3.50) 
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PETER AND THE WOLF 


This delightful juvenile is an object lesson 
in what may be done with a children’s 
book. With no loss of child appeal, it has, 
in the capable hands of Warren Chappell, 
become something more. Not only is it ap- 
propriately gay, but the choice of colors, 
the lovely calligraphy (the entire text is 
hand written by Hollis Holland) and the 
whole format are so freshly conceived that 
adults go for it on sight — and adults buy 
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the children’s books. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of the progress being made in color 
offset lithography. The net effect has all 
the sophisticated quality of the best Con- 
tinental work. It is something to buy for 
Junior and keep for yourself. 


ARTHUR W. RUSHMORE 


PETER AND THE Wo r. By Serge Prokofieff. 
Illustrated by Warren Chappell. Alfred Knopf, 
New York, 1940. 10 x 7% inches, 32 pp. 
($2.00) 
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PAPER AND PRINTING IN JAPAN 


This little booklet is the first of a series to 
be known as the “Japan Reference Library 
Publications.” These monographs will con- 
sist of non-technical works dealing with 
Japanese life, literature, arts, crafts and 
other cultural subjects. 

Mr. Perkins’ interesting pamphlet is pri- 
marily concerned with the development of 
Japanese papermaking by machine, in the 
Occidental manner, and gives comprehen- 
sive statistics showing the rise of the in- 
dustry from its beginning in 1872 to the 
year 1935. During this little more than 
sixty-year period the production of paper 
in the island Empire increased from 35,000 
to 1,719,637,000 pounds. For the most 
part, present-day Japanese papermaking 
by machine is controlled by the great Oji 
Company, a concern probably larger and 
more widely diversified than any other in- 
dividual paper corporation in the world. 

In the six pages embracing Japanese 
handmade paper manufacture, Mr. Perkins 
outlines a brief history of the craft and 
points out the advantages of the use of 
mitsumata, mulberry and gampi barks as 
superior fibres for making into paper. An 
interesting story is told concerning the 
well-known Japanese tori-no-ko paper (lit- 
erally, “egg” paper): “At the time the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty was drawn following 
the World War, the general opinion was 
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that this historical document should be 
written on the best paper obtainable. After 
careful investigation, the selection was nar- 
rowed down to the famous Kent paper 
(Whatman), the finest produced in Eng- 
land, and the tori-no-ko paper of Japan. In 
the final analysis, it was found that the 
Japanese paper was superior to the Eng- 
lish paper, and it was on tori-no-ko paper 
that the treaty was inscribed.” A limited 
amount of this particular paper is exported 
from Japan to America and Europe, but 
according to Mr. Perkins most of this 
manufacture is purchased in Manchuria, 
Hong Kong, India and Siam, to be used for 
paper currency, bonds and official docu- 
ments. 

In the few pages devoted to Japanese 
printing, Mr. Perkins cites “a dharani pray- 
er book” of 765 A. D. as probably the first 
printing executed in Japan. He also states: 
“This dharani prayer book was executed on 


a copper engraving plate, although the 
theory that it was either type-printing or 
woodblock printing has been advanced.” 
It is to be assumed that Mr. Perkins refers 
to the Empress Shotoku’s million prayers 
of 770 A. D., but these prayers were not 
books in any sense, simply strips of paper 
measuring about sixteen inches in length 
and two inches wide, and each separate one 
placed in the top of its individual pagoda, 
turned from a solid block of wood. They 
were not only the world’s first printing, 
but this was the first instance of mass pro- 
duction. The Paper Museum of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is for- 
tunate in having examples of these pagodas 
and their block-printed paper prayers. 
The Japanese government has now placed 
a ban on the pagodas leaving the country of 
their origin. 

Previous to the latter part of the Muro- 
machi Age all printing of Japan was in the 
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hands of the priesthood and all works were 
of a religious character. Mr. Perkins states 
that Western-style printing was first intro- 
duced into Japan in 1590, during the re- 
gency of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, by Alessan- 
dro Valegnani, a missionary; but with the 
prohibition of Christianity in Japan in 1598 
the art ceased temporarily. About the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century the prohibi- 
tion of foreign books was lifted and the 
Japanese people read widely of foreign 
literature and developed an appreciation 
of the Western type of printing. It was not 
until just prior to the Meiji Restoration, 
however, that Occidental-style printing 
was again practiced in Japan and the foun- 
dation for the present importance of the 
industry was laid. 

Mr. Perkins has undertaken to cover a 
vast amount of material in the seventeen 
pages of his booklet and it is only natural 
that there are omissions. The first part of 
the pamphlet embracing the development 
of “foreign-style” paper manufacture is the 
most valuable section of the brochure as 
the statistics and data given have not 
previously been so thoroughly outlined in 
an American publication. The author for the 
past six years has operated a book and art 
shop in Japan, but in the future his activities 
along the same line of endeavor will be 
carried on in South Pasadena, California. 

DARD HUNTER 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PRINTING IN JAPAN. 
By P. D. Perkins. Japan Reference Library, 
New York, 1940. 4% x 6% inches, 24 pp. ($.25) 
o 2 o 

SIZE SELECTION SIMPLIFIED 

Listed in this compact new reference man- 
ual are over 1,000 formats for folders, book- 
lets, business forms and other types of 
printing. These formats are classified and 
arranged for quick reference, and all of 
them have been “pre-checked” for produc- 
tion efficiency. Charts and diagram draw- 
ings supplement the listings, and the book 
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also includes envelope information and 
other essential size data needed by print- 
ers, designers, advertising executives and 
other planners of printing. Such a handy, 
uncomplicated manual has long been need- 
ed by all who have any active connection 
with production. It should be a splendid 
help, daily, and should prove to be worth 
many times more than its cost. 

The contents include: FoLpEers — Dia- 
gram drawings of styles and layouts; Tables 
and charts of Sizes for Upright and Oblong 
Folders; list of Corresponding Envelope 
Sizes. BooxLets — Tables and Charts of 
Sizes for Upright and Oblong Folders, list 
of Corresponding Envelope Sizes. Com- 
MERCIAL PrinTING — Form Plan Standardi- 
zation; Form Check Sheet; Practical Form, 
Card, and Blotter Sizes. SuPPLEMENTAL 
Data — Efficient Flat Sheet Sizes for Book 
and Cover pages; Common Commercial 
Envelope Sizes; Press data — Letterpress 
and Offset. 


ni. D. 
S1zE SELECTION SIMPLIFIED, A Practical Guide 
to the Efficient Planning and Production of 
Folders, Booklets and Commercial Printing. 
Compiled and Published by W. J. Blackburn, 
560 West 42 St., New York City, 1940. 8% x 
11 inches, 64 pp. ($12.75) 
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GRAVEN IMAGE 


John Farleigh is a young English wood en- 
graver, best known, probably, for his pow- 
erful illustrations in George Bernard 
Shaw’s Black Girl in Search of God. Now, 
still early in his career, appears his auto- 
biography appropriately entitled Graven 
Image. He calls it an “autobiographical 
textbook.” 

Writing in the pleasantly discursive 
manner of the British, Farleigh describes 
how at fourteen he became an apprentice 
in the Artists Illustrators and progressed 
rapidly from dusting the office to learning 
the art of making wax engravings. After 
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experimenting with other media, he 
bought three tools and a woodblock — 
and found his métier. His fourth block was 
accepted by the Wood Engraving Society 
of England, and from this he received his 
first commission to illustrate a book, which 
finally led to his association with Shaw. 
The part of the book which he devotes 
to his illustrations for the Black Girl is vivi- 
fied by the letters and working drawings 
of Shaw, who found, to his joy, that this 
young illustrator was able to design, draw 
and engrave pictures as an integral part of 
a book; not merely to make pictures and 
put them into the book as illustrations. 
When he is commissioned to illustrate a 
book, Farleigh insists upon having a set of 
galley proofs before beginning his work. 
His method is to cut up the text, page by 
page, and discover the position of the 
blocks he is to make. As he cuts he makes 
sketches and works out the spaces into 
which he can fit his blocks, thereby insur- 


I. Young Americans: Prose by Paul 
Goodman, David Kerner, Alfred Young 
Fisher, Meyer Liben, Eudora Welty... 


II. Values in Surrealism: A critical ex- 
amination of Surrealist writing (essays 
by Kenneth Burke, Nicolas Calas, & 
Herbert J. Muller) and an extensive 
anthology of selections, in translation, 
from Surrealist writers, from Gerard 
de Nerval through Dali and Breton. 
History of Surrealism and statement of 
its philosophy. 


III. New Directions in Design: Frank 
Lloyd Wright's “Taliesin West”; recon- 
struction of Bridgeport. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
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ing a perfect marriage of text and illustra- 
tion. 

One chapter he devotes to book jackets, 
those adjuncts which have become so in- 
creasingly important with the disappear- 
ance of the Victorian decorated binding. 
John Farleigh has made the designing of 
these an important part of his work — de- 
ploring, meanwhile, the conviction of many 
publishers that the jacket of a book must 
be cheerful and pretty, and never, never 
reveal the fact that the book may be a 


tragic ome. MAY BRADSHAW HAYS 


GraveN ImacE. By John Farleigh, A.R.E. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1940. 64 x 9% 
inches, 382 pp. ($3.75) 
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THE PRINTING ART 


These few thoughts fall under the general 
title of “Reviews” in this issue of Print, but 
the editors might easily dedicate an entire 
issue to the current number of The Printing 





JAMES LAUGHLIN ANNOUNCES 


NEW DIRECTIONS - 
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IV. “Notes on Writing” by Katherine 
Anne Porter . . . “Inside The Whale” 
(on Henry Miller) by George Orwell. 


V. Photographs as Literature: 16 plates 
& texts from Wright Morris’ Inhabit- 
ants (American folkways) ... A see- 
tion from Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men (sharecroppers) by James Agee 
and Walker Evans. 


VI. Chainpoems: An experiment in col- 
lective imagination. 


VII. Little Anthology of Contemporary 
Poetry: Derwood, Jolas, Ford, Dur- 
rell, Shore, Peterson, Kauffman, De- 
Jong, Brinnin, Prince, Creekmore . . . 


$3.50 Over 500 pages Ready mid-November. Write for complete Catalogue of Books 


- NORFOLK, 


CONN. 











Art and still leave uncovered many phases 
of this amazing and ambitious volume. A 
comprehensive review of this spiral-bound, 
board-covered, brass tacks, right-up-to-the- 
minute picture of modern publishing, ad- 
vertising and production could not possibly 
be condensed into capsule form. 

Do not be misled by the title; that might 
imply a volume of interest only to printers 
and typographers. Designers will find com- 
plete and concise coverage of up-to-the- 
minute information about their own pet in- 
terests, presented in simple, practical terms 
by a line-up of expert talent. You will find 
also that this fascinating advertising job is 
broken down into sections and subdivisions 
that will be of value to the novice and 
worthy of the serious reflection of the veter- 
an. What impresses this reviewer is that 
here we have an array of subjects that have 
been practically “talked out,” and yet pre- 
sented here they are inviting, lively, practi- 
cal — and convincing. 

Contents include sections on Chicago 
Advertising Yearbook, advertising agency 
service, newspaper advertising, magazine 
advertising, radio advertising, direct mail 
advertising, industrial film, point-of-pur- 
chase advertising, art and photography, 
printing processes, photo engravings and 
printing plates, type and _ typography, 
paper, binding and finishing. 

HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 
Tue Printinc Art, Bi-Monthly of Creative Ad- 
vertising. Vol. 68, No. 4. Printing Art Publica- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, 1940. ($2.00) 


ZODIAC BOOKS 

For many year we have admired the little 
German Insel Verlag books (often called 
“Wonder Books”) without being aware that 
similarly attractive editions were available 
in English. Suddenly we discovered the de- 
lightful Zodiac Books, which Chatto and 
Windus of London have been publishing 
since 1937 — but which weren’t put on sale 
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here until last winter. They are printed in 
Edinburgh by R. and R. Clark, Ltd., with 
2-color covers, admirable presswork and 
adequate binding. The amazing thing is 
that they cost only 35c — a shilling in Eng- 
land. They’re hard to get now — you'll prob- 
ably have to order, and wait. 

Bound in paper-covered boards, the Zo- 
diac Books are small and very pleasing to 
handle. With colorful jackets duplicating 
the gaily-patterned covers, masterly choice 
and handling of type and borders, and ex- 
cellent paper, they are so good as to be al- 
most unbelievable. If you want to see the 
effect of good Monotype faces (English!), 
well handled — Poliphilus, Caslon, Centaur, 
Bembo, Fournier, Baskerville, Perpetua — 
look at their use in these books. 

The titles (the books average 64 pages) 
cover a wide range of selections from Shake- 
speare, Marvell, Donne, Keats, Cobbett, 
Addison & Steele, Blake, Lear (with the au- 
thor’s own illustrations), Aldous Huxley, 
Herrick, Tennyson, Strachey, Maurois, and 
others. 

Zodiac Books are a perfect example of 
what the United States has still failed to 
produce: books that are attractive and well 
made — a permanent addition to any library 
both for their content and appearance — 
and yet priced so low as to be available to 
the whole reading public. It would be in- 
teresting to speculate on how much educa- 
tion in good bookmaking the reading public 
will require before an American publisher 
or printer can venture to produce compar- 
able editions in sufficient quantities (we 
guess 75,000 each) to make it a safe ven- 
ture. ELAINE RUSHMORE 
Zop1ac Books. Chatto and Windus, London, 


1937-1939. 4% x 7% inches. ($.35 where avail- 
able in U. S.) 





Correction: The subscription price for The 
Print Collector’s Quarterly is $3.50 a year, not 
$5.00 as given in the CHECKLIST OF CURRENT 
GraAPHIC ARTS PERIODICALS in PrinT, I, 1. 
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Notes from a variety of sources are published as a regular department of Print. Contributions of 


general interest are cordially invited. 

HISTORIC. On September ‘16, Park 
Row in New York City formally became 
“Printing House Square” with the unveil- 
ing of new street signs and dedication of 


a pavement plaque pointing out its his- ’ 


toric interest as former site of many news- 
paper and printing plants. It is the only 
New York City square dedicated to an 
industry. 


COLOR RESEARCH. Dr. Adrian Le- 
Roy, authority on color photography and 
inventor of the Lerochrome One-Shot Col- 
or Camera, has been appointed director 
of research for American Type Founders, 
Inc., in connection with acquisition by 
ATF of the International Photographic 
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HURLBUT DIPLOMA PARCHMENT 
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HURLBUT PAPERS are different — made by craftsmen who enjoy 
their work and are proud of their product. A small mill in the 
picturesque Berkshire Hill country, the Hurlbut plant employs various 
processes for refining the best of raw materials into papers of quality. 


AUDUBON WITH WHITE AND COLORED DECKLE EDGES 


SHADOW MOULD FOUR SIDE DECKLE EDGE 
HURLBUT PERMANENT RECORD, 100% RAG 


DRAWING, PHOTOGRAPHIC, SATURATING AND FILTER 


Hurlbut Paper Company 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1806 :SOUTH LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Research Laboratories, New York, founded 
by Dr. LeRoy in 1921. 


= a = 


' WHERE? The slightly delayed appear- 


ance of Volume I, Number 1 of Print 
elicited a number of queries but none so 
persistent, so lyrical as this from the cal- 
ligraphic hand of Richard W. Ellis: 
Owed to Print 

Where art thou Print, dear little mag? 

I do not wish to at thee nag — 

Yet hope to gaze upon thy form 

At my desk some early morn, 

And then peruse thy beauty page 

With all content, ye biblio-sage! 

“Composed by RE, in his nervous oldstyle, 


& during a thunderstorm, 24 June 1940. 
In other words: where in H - - - is Print!” 


PAPERS 


MOULD MADE COVER 
HAZELBOURN DECKLE EDGE 
CORTLEA DECKLE EDGE 
GLENBOURNE DECKLE EDGE 
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WEST COAST 


Gregg Anderson, of the Ward Ritchie 
Press, Los Angeles, reports that arrange- 
ments have been made with D. B. Updike 
to give a series of three talks during Oc- 
tober and November at the California 
Institute of Technology and the Hunting- 
ton Library in connection with the cele- 
bration of the 500th anniversary. Two of 
the lectures will be a repetition of those 
given by Mr. Updike earlier this year at 
the Harvard College Library. The third 
will be a new lecture on Gutenberg, writ- 
ten for the occasion, to be delivered to the 
Los Angeles branch of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen. 


Further notes from Mr. Anderson: “The 
Los Angeles Museum at Exposition Park is 
planning, under the direction of Arthur 
Woodward, an exhibit to illustrate the 
development of printing. It will be shown 
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during November and December. An ef- 
fort will be made to show the tools used 
in printing, as well as samples of books. 
A replica of an eighteenth-century hand- 
press is being constructed, and other 
equipment, including an exhibition relat- 
ing to type, arranged by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, will be shown. 


“There is a possibility that the extensive 
collection of books assembled by the Rox- 
burghe Club of San Francisco for the 
Golden Gate International Exposition will 
be transferred to the Los Angeles Museum 
this fall. Other books from the Museum 
library will also be included. 


“After speaking before the Craftsmen’s 
Convention in San Francisco, Douglas C. 
McMurtrie spent three days in Los An- 
geles. He spoke before a small group of 
local librarians and others, explaining the 
work being done throughout the country 
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PHILADELPHIA 








THE DIFFERENCE 
between PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS is: 


That the Process of photo-engraving, with its equipment, 
metals and chemicals, plus light, heat and power, is avail- 
able to anyone and everyone. 


But the Practice of photo-engraving, which requires much 
technical knowledge and skill, is something else again. It is a 
Lifetime Adventure in Human Understanding that makes life 
worth living for photo-engravers like Beck. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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in compiling the list of imprints in the 
various states. This work is being handled 
as a W.P.A. project under the supervision 
of Mr. McMurtrie. 


“A catalogue of the Estelle Doheny Col- 
lection of books and manuscripts is being 
printed and will be completed for the ded- 
ication of the Edward Laurence Doheny 
Memorial Library, where they will be 
housed. The collection and library have 
been presented to St. John’s Seminary, 
and the dedication will take place at the 
Seminary at Camarillo, California, on 
October 14. 


* + * 


ON ACCOUNT. Feeling that here was 
an obligation demanding concerted and im- 
mediate action, many individuals in the 
graphic arts responded generously to the 
recent appeal for contributions to a fund to 
help support the declining years of Stephen 


Henry Horgan. The 86-year-old inventor 
and pioneer in photo engraving, who prob- 
ably has done more than any other one man 
to help establish that industry, and who 
has devoted his life to activity in behalf 
of others, was by chance recently found to 
be in serious need. A fund was immediately 
established under the direction of Matthew 
Gliedman and W. Arthur Cole of the Photo- 
Engravers Board of Trade, 60 East 42 
Street, New York City, to provide for his 
care. Subscriptions and donations in cash, 
large and small, continue. 


* = * 


TRIPS. Four meetings dealing with the 
“Possibilities of Some Specialized Printing 
Processes,” each of the first three to be 
followed by a trip to the plant represented 
by the speaker, have been planned this 
fall for members of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts (see Events). 
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Know of Collotype? 


Faithful reproductions, rich in tonal values and 


sharp in detail, are printed without screen dots 


tive gelatin plate on which the tones of the original 


are carefully etched. 


See Illustrations on Pages 9-16 of Print, No. 1 and Pages 51-58 this Issue 


Write for information to: 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE COMPANY 


MERIDEN * CONNECTICUT 


on antique paper, from a photographically sensi- 
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AWARD. Ginn & Company received the 
first annual award for Progressiveness in 
Textbook Design, awarded by Bookbind- 
ing & Book Production this year to the 
firm whose textbooks “most successfully 
reflect a progressive attitude in textbook 
design and manufacture.” Carl G. Smith 
of Ginn’s received the award from Faulk- 
ner Lewis of Harper's. 


oO i —- 


EDUCATION 

About 200 teachers of printing in voca- 
tional and junior and senior high schools 
attended the 19th annual conference of the 
National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion held in Rochester, New York, in July. 
Chester A. Lyle, of Timken Vocational 
High School, Canton, Ohio, was elected 
president; Hupp Otto, McKinley Vocational 
High School, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
vice-president; and R. Randolph Karch, 
Printing High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
secretary. 

Mr. Karch, formerly technical super- 
visor of the publishing and printing de- 
partment of Rochester Athenaeum & Me- 
chanics Institute, recently assumed his 
duties as principal of the Cincinnati 
school, one of the two secondary schools 
in the country devoted entirely to printing 
and its allied trades. (The other is the 
Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Printing, 
Baltimore, Maryland. ) 


ad * * 
COURSES 


Wayne University, Detroit's municipal uni- 
versity, is offering for the eighth year a 
course in Contemporary Book Design in 
the art department of its College of Lib- 
eral Arts, under the instruction of Dr. Paul 
McPharlin. The work includes study of 
present-day typography and book design, 
as well as practical experience in lettering, 
illustrating, layout and binding. 
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A course of lectures on lettering and 
layout is being given in the Department 
of Architecture and Allied Arts, New York 
University, by Lucian Bernhard, type de- 
signer and poster artist. Leo Aarons is di- 
recting a Photography Workshop under 
the University’s Division of General Edu- 
cation, the courses listed including Photo- 
Journalism, Color Photography, and Adver- 
tising and Illustration Photography. 


The Bread Loaf 
School of English of 
Middlebury College 
in Vermont had this 
year for the first time 
a print shop, where 
students were taught 
how to set up and print their own books. A 
log cabin was the site of the experiment, 
which was undertaken at the suggestion of 
the poet Robert Frost, a member of the 
teaching staff of the School of English. 











A seminar course, “The History of the 
Book,” will be given to a limited number 
of Harvard students by Philip Hofer, Cur- 
ator of the Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts, Harvard College Library, 
during the entire year; during the second 
term, a course for book collectors, entitled 
“The Study of Fine Books,” will be given 
by Mr. Hofer and William A. Jackson. In 
the newly-established printing office in the 
Library there will be informal (not listed) 
instruction in printing by Ray Nash and 
Richard Flewelling. 


Hans Alexander Mueller will conduct 
a studio class in the art and technique of 
woodcutting and wood engraving at Co- 
lumbia University Mondays and Thursdays, 
7-9 p.m., beginning September 26. On 
Wednesdays, 7:20-9 p.m., Melvin Loos 
will teach a course (Printing Practice el) 
in the fundamentals of printing and the 
preparation of manuscript. 
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Only five thousand people can ever become A-D subscribers! 


A-D Magazine, it so happens, is a co- 
operative, non-profit enterprise. Its com- 
position, presswork, paper, plates, art 
and text are contributed by collabora- 
tors—firms and individuals interested in 
building up a lively future for the 
graphic arts. Circulation is now over 
4,000, and, under the present production 
and financial setup, cannot go beyond 
5,000. § A-D is not a “trade magazine,” 
any more than PRINT is. (PRINT will 
probably agree with us that there are 
enough trade magazines in the graphic 
arts already.) A-D is a professional jour- 
nal for those engaged in art direction, 
production and design for industry. It 
features inserts in color and black and 
white, printed in every process, showing 
the work of artists known and unknown, 
artists described as commercial as well 
as those called “fine.” It covers layout, 
lettering, packaging, poster design, il- 
lustration, typography, exhibition tech- 
nique; sometimes it even goes so far as 
to be concerned about stage sets and 
architecture. § A-D’s format is varied 
and unpredictable, obeying only those 
laws of magazine making which are func- 
tional and necessary. It has a wide fol- 
lowing among art directors, typographers, 
designers, students, and just plain lovers 
of things that are drawn, modeled, de- 
signed, fashioned or printed. § A-D has 
no editorial board. Its material does not 
pass through a sieve of conferences and 
weighty policy precautions and ambival- 
ences. It has printed a lot of bad stuff 





because of this, and a lot of good stuff in 
spite of it. § So that you can get an idea 
of what we are like, we describe the high- 
lights of three typical numbers: 


August-September, 1939. Thirty-two pages 
devoted to Dr. M. E Agha, Condé Nast art 
director. Pictures in full color by Ludwig 
Bemelmans, Pierre Brissaud, William Harris 
and others. Also, in this number, “Design 
Students’ Guide to the New York World’s 
Fair.” Amply illustrated with halftones. In- 
valuable reference material. Typography by 
Paul Rand. 


Herbert Bayer number, December-January, 
1939-40, designed and illustrated by this 
former master at the Bauhaus. Articles on 
typography and exhibition technique. Many 
halftones. A showing of students’ work— 
painting, art-for-industry, graphic art—by 
members of the Art Squad of the Abraham 
Lincoln High School. Another 16 pages, 
featuring the wood engravings and other 
graphic art of Fritz Eichenberg, beautiful- 
ly printed by Haddon Craftsmen on fine 
Archer paper. 


Howard Willard number, February-March, 
1940. Cover a brilliant billboard collage, re- 
produced in four-color photogelatine. Essay 
by Howard Willard in his characteristic, 
rich Americanese, along with a showing of 
this interesting artist’s work. Reproductions 
of the graphic art of William Sharp, now a 
featured artist on the newspaper PM. Ab- 
stract designs, photograms and typography 
by Kepes, member of the faculty of the 
School of Design, Chicago. 


PRINT subscribers are offered a sub- 
scription to A-D for one year (six issues), 
plus the three back numbers described 
above, for $2.50. Send check or money 
order to A-D Magazine, 130 West 46th 
Street, New York. 
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At the Harrison Commercial Art Insti- 
tute, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, a course 
in advertising layout and typography will 
be taught by Don May, author of 101 
Roughs and promotional layout man for 
the Chicago Daily News, and Harry 
Burke, typographic consultant and design- 
er with Monsen-Chicago, advertising ty- 
pographers. The course will be given two 
evenings a week for ten weeks, beginning 


Tuesday, October 1. 


For planners and buyers of printing, 
craftsmen and those who wish to prepare 
for employment opportunities in this field, 
a School of Printing Administration di- 
rected by John F. Smaney has been open- 
ed, at 19 W. 44 St., New York City. The 
school year begins September 30 and con- 
tinues for 30 weeks, two evenings a week. 
The courses are planned to prepare one 
to specify, estimate, buy and supervise 
production of printing. 


PAC. Printing and Advertising Clinics 
planned for fall include an all-day pro- 
gram in collaboration with the Lithog- 
raphers National Association at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance October 17 (see 
Events) and a program the evening of 
November 14 (at 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York City) entitled “Helping Salesmen 
Sell With the Use of Printed Material.” 
Speakers for the former, for which the 
program chairman is Dr. Howard T. 
Hovde, are as follows: Maurice Saunders, 
“Review of the Industry in America,” 
Harry T. Peters, “Development of First 
Commercial Era,” William Misuraca, 
“Transition to Modern Commercial Pro- 
duction,” M. E. Goldman, “Types of Lith- 
ography for Advertisers,” D. J. Finn, “Lith- 
ography As a Merchandising Tool,” W. J. 
Wilkinson, “Lithography in the Future.” 
Speakers at the November meeting will in- 
clude Philip Salisbury, Editor of Sales 
Management; R. J. Ingraham of Bristol- 
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Myers Co.; Leo McGivena of L. E. Mc- 
Givena & Company. 


2 ° = 


SWELL SMELL. The Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce issued for the summer tour- 
ist trade a booklet printed with pine- 


scented ink. 
o ° ° 


B. R. PILGRIMAGE. Dr. Hellmut Leh- 
mann-Haupt, who taught at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Summer Session, reports: 
“On the very hot afternoon of July 27, 
some thirty students registered in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Book Arts Courses got 
into their cars and drove through com- 
fields a hundred miles to Purdue Univer- 
sity, across the state line in Indiana. There 
they went to the library and spent the 
afternoon with the collection of books de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers, famous alumnus 
of Purdue, and donated to his old Alma 
Mater in memory of the late Mrs. Rogers.” 


> 2 o 


CHAP BOOKS. The Typophiles (an in- 
formal group of New York graphic arts en- 
thusiasts) have issued the second in their 
series of Chap Books, and report that a 
number of other editions are under way. 
T. M. Cleland’s now famous speech, “Harsh 
Words,” given at the Fifty Books Show 
opening in New York City last February, 
provides the text and title for Chap Book 
Number Two. It was printed at the March- 
banks Press and is limited to 300 copies. 

Announced for future publication are On 
Conjugal Felicity, Farleyana, and Early 
Books and Their Illustrators, the latter by 
W. M. Ivins, Jr., of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. (Titles and order of appear- 
ance tentative.) Says Paul A. Bennett for 
The Typophiles: “Subscribe for Number 
Three now — and as many of the following 
Chap Book issues as you can manage at 
present.” No single copy sales. 
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. BOOK PRINTING. A high-speed, web- 


fed press for printing books entirely from 
rubber plates is attracting attention in the 
printing industry. Designed and built by 
the Webendorfer Division of American 
Type Founders, Inc. for the North River 
Press, Inc., of New York City, it is said 
to be economical and fast, and may have 
an important bearing on the future of book 
production. The Press manufactures its 
own rubber plates, using a rubber plate 
compound which makes it possible to cure 
them in about five minutes. Type, electro- 
types, line engravings and specially-pre- 
pared halftones can be molded successfully, 
it is claimed. 


oO oo ° 


PATRA. England’s Printing and Allied 
Trades Research Association is reported to 
be continuing its research and other activi- 
ties in spite of some curtailment occasioned 


by the war. Since establishment of the Patra 
Research Laboratories in 1937, more than 
3,000 investigations of members’ technical 
problems have been undertaken. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An extensive bibliographical study of Amer- 
ican literature is going on at the University 
of Pennsylvania under the joint auspices of 
the American Section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, the University, and the 
Historical Records Survey, W. P. A. Purpose 
of the project, which is directed by Pro- 
fessor E. H. O'Neill at College Hall, is to 
assemble “a complete record of every Amer- 
ican writer,” including what has been writ- 
ten about him as well as his own writings. 
The bibliography is arranged by author with 
all necessary items cross-referenced, and, 
since inauguration of the undertaking in 
1938, more than 700,000 items have been 








* THE PRINTING HOUSE * 
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accumulated, including about 350 separate 
bibliographies of American writers. It is ex- 
pected that, if the project is carried on for 
a number of years, there will be nearly two 
million cards in the bibliography, represent- 
ing the results of a page by page survey of 
all periodicals containing material by Ameri- 
can men of letters and a record of all books 
mentioned in articles, reviews or literary de- 
partments. Accredited workers in the field 
of American literature are welcome to make 
use of the bibliography at any time. 


Incunabula in American Libraries: A 
Second Census of Fifteenth Century Books 
Owned in the United States, Mexico and 
Canada is the title of a publication being 
issued this fall by the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America. Margaret Bingham Still- 
well, Curator of the Annmary Brown Mem- 
orial, Providence, Rhode Island, is the 
editor, and the Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press, the printer. 


An index of graphic arts periodicals 
which up to the present includes more than 
100,000 entries is being compiled in Chi- 
cago under a Works Progress Administration 
grant. It is in the form of a card index sys- 
tem which, when completed, will be kept 
in Chicago’s Newberry Library. The project 
was undertaken for the purpose of indexing 
all printing and related arts periodicals in 
four Chicago libraries: the Newberry, which 
has a very large collection of such publica- 
tions; the Chicago Public Library, the John 
Crerar Library, and the University of Chi- 
cago Library. All articles are classified 
under subject headings, as well as alpha- 
betically by author and title, with extensive 
cross-references. 


= o 2 


PRE-GUTENBERG. Some rare bronze 
type used in Korea in 1450 has been do- 
nated to the Field Museum of Chicago by 
T. E. Donnelley, chairman of the board of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 
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TOP DRAWER 





PRESENT ARMS. Television’s first ex- 
position of etching took place on July 26 
when John Taylor Arms, president of The 
Society of American Etchers and member 
of the editorial board of Print, was pre- 
sented in a half-hour program, “How to 
Make an Etching,” by the National Broad- 
casting Company over Station WEAF. 
Characterized as “remarkably adept” in 
synchronizing description with the actual 
processes of the art, Mr. Arms gave a 
comprehensive demonstration, beginning 
with the sketch and concluding with the 
pulling of a finished proof, in just thirty 
minutes. The greatest gain in time was 
achieved by substituting a finished plate 
for the one on which he had designed his 
scene. He found klieg lights a little discon- 
certing, but audience response very satis- 


factory. oe 


PRINTING HISTORY. The Haddon 
Craftsmen’s “Notes on Printing History,” by 
Richard Ellis, which appeared as a monthly 
series in the Publishers’ Weekly, met with 
so much favor that they are being reprinted 
in booklet form for distribution to Haddon 
clients and those interested in the develop- 
ment of book printing. A new series by Mr. 
Ellis will begin in the October 5 Publish- 
ers’ Weekly: “Notes on Famous Booksellers 
& Publishers.” 
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EVENTS 





CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 


New York 


New York Worwp’s Farr. To Oct. 27. 500 
Years of Printing. Science and Education Bldg. 
A replica of a 15th century print shop in opera- 
tion, facsimiles of famous books, a display of 
Oriental papermaking are included in the Cu- 
neo Press exhibit. American Art Today, Ameri- 
can Art Today Bldg. Prints, with special em- 
phasis on lithography, and an artist’s workshop 
are sponsored by the W.P.A. art program and 
collaborating organizations. Stamp Collection. 
British Bldg. Adm. 25c. This being the 100th 
anniversary of the stick-on postage stamp, the 
Fair has assembled an outstanding collection. 
Commercial Exhibit. Maritime Transportation 
& Communications Bldg. Rogers-Kellogg-Still- 
son, Inc., printers of the official World’s Fair 
Guide Book, sponsor a commercial letterpress 
and lithographic exhibit. 

A.I.G.A. Meetincs. Architectural League Gal- 
lery, 115 E. 40. Oct. 2 — 8:15 p.m. Offset 
Lithography exhibit and descriptive talk by 
Horace Kipe. Oct. 3 — 5:30 p.m. Tour of Kipe 
Offset Process Co. plant, 145 Hudson St. Oct. 
23: Rotogravure talk by Arthur H. Sherin. Oct. 
24: Tour of Alco-Gravure plant, Hoboken. 
Nov. 6: Aquatone talk by Fred S. Malcolm. 
Nov. 9: Tour of Edward Stern Co. plant, Phila- 
delphia. Dec. 4: Collotype talk by Harold Hugo. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AssSN. Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Oct. 14-16. The 44th annual con- 
vention. Oct. 14 will be American Photo-En- 
gravers Association Day at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

PrinTING Exuisir. Hotel Commodore. Oct. 28- 
30. Sixth annual exhibition of printing spon- 
sored by the New York Employing Printers 
Assn. This will be moved to the Advertising 
Club for two weeks beginning Nov. 4. 


VETERAN Artists. Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries, 
101 W. 58. Nov. 11-Dec. 14. Second annual ex- 
hibition of American Veterans Society of Art- 
ists. To include prints. 


Boston 
New ENGLAND Book Fam. Boston Garden. Oct. 
21-26. General Adm. 25c. Officially, The Boston 
Herald Book Fair of New England, sponsored 
by the Herald and cooperating booksellers. 
Noted authors will be guests. 


Philadelphia 


Livinc Lituocrapny. Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance, 251 S. 18. Oct. 1-31. A national exhibi- 
tion of every type of lithography produced in 
America, sponsored by the Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance and the Lithographers National Assn. 
Modern lithography as a fine art and as a com- 
mercial medium, the general history of lithog- 
raphy, special sections on technical aspects, 
wallpaper and fabrics, books, ceramics, maps, 
music, periodicals, etc., will be featured. There 
will be nationally-known speakers. Special 
events during the month include reception and 
dinner on Oct. 1, and a Printing and Advertising 
Clinic all day Oct. 17. 


Washington, D. C. 


UniTED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA. Mayflower 
Hotel. Oct. 7-9. Their 54th annual convention. 
Younc EXECUTIVES OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS will 
convene at the same time and place. 


Chicago 

PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. Chicago Art Institute. 
To Oct. 15: 9-5; Sun. 12-5. Free Wed., Sat., 
Sun. Italian Baroque prints, including several 
by Tiepolo. Etchings and wood engravings by 
Auguste Lepere. 

Fine Books. Lakeside Press Galleries, 350 E. 
22. To Oct. 31: 9-5, Mon.-Fri., exc. holidays. 
Books from many presses and publishers. 


Los Angeles 


ROUNCE AND CoFFIN CLuB. Oct. 8. Lawrence 
C. Powell will be guest speaker at the first fall 
meeting. 


ZAMORANO CuUusB. Oct. 2. Robert G. Cleland 
will speak on “The Cow-town Called Los An- 
geles.” 


West Coast 


SECOND ANNUAL SHOW OF WESTERN Books. 
Itinerary, as given by the Rounce and Coffin 
Club, sponsors: University of California, Berke- 
ley, Sept. 25-Oct. 18; California State Library, 
Sacramento, Oct. 23-Nov. 9; University of Ore- 
gon, Nov. 18-30; Oregon State College, Dec. 4- 
14; University of Washington, Dec. 19-Jan. 18; 
Los Angeles City College, Feb. 1-20, 1941. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS 


ISSUE 





Freperick G. Rupce (Propaganda and the 
Graphic Arts) is President of William E. 
Rudge’s Sons, Inc., New York. He is on the 
board of directors of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and of the New York Employing 
Printers Association. 


THACHER NELSON (Know Your Colors) has 
written on layout and design for various peri- 
odicals, one of his latest appearances in print 
being in the role of co-author of “M-Day Is 
Here for Industrial Advertising” in the maga- 
zine Industrial Marketing. He is president of 
Henry A. Loudon, Boston advertising firm, and 
is a lieutenant-colonel in the Infantry Reserve. 


Lorain Fawcett (How to Notate Color) is the 
director of the Allcolor Company. She studied 
at the Vesper George School of Art and at the 
Boston Museum and this fall is planning to con- 
duct a color class based on the use and applica- 
tion of the Munsell system. 


Harry L. Gace (What About Printing Educa- 
tion?) is a Vice-President of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, and Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council on Graphic Arts Education of 
the National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion. This “flaming evangelist” for the cause of 
better training in the graphic arts is one whose 
voice can be distinctly heard above the sporadic 
murmurs of most other such preachers. 


RayMonD Lurxin’s art, characterized by his 
word-picture and crayon portrait of Laurance 
Siegfried, and his sketches in three of the arti- 
cles in this issue, demonstrates his versatility 
(and sense of humor). Currently he is at work 
on many illustrations for The Story of Color, 
a book soon to be published by Faber Birren. 


Cart Purincton Rouuins (Since Gutenberg, 
Part II) is Printer to Yale University, Associate 
Editor of Print, author, lecturer and owner of 
the Dyke Mill in Montague, Massachusetts, 
where he used to run his own press. He has had 
more books in the Fifty Books shows than any 
other designer except Daniel Berkeley Updike. 
MERLE D. Penney (Seeing the Unseen) is quite 
in his element describing stroboscopic photog- 
raphy, on which he is an authority. He is Sales 
Promotion Manager of The Forbes Lithograph 
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Company of Boston, and has worked with Pro- 
fessor Edgerton and Mr. Mili in adapting stro- 
boscopic photography to advertising. 

J. J. Lanxes (Woodcuts and Wood Engravings. 
TECHNIQUE) lives a strictly rural existence in 
Hilton Village, Virginia. He depicts the real 
American scene, as one may gather from his 
individualistic woodcuts and from his being a 
member of the Print Makers of California, 
Prairie Print Makers and Southern Print Makers. 


NorMan Kent (Woodcuts and Wood Engrav- 
ings. History) is assistant professor of art at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, 
New York, where his courses include one on 
the woodcut, and another called “Art in Society 
and Trade.” 


Joun TayLor Arms (Prints and Printmaking) 
would require a page instead of a paragraph to 
do justice to the range of his activities. He is 
president of The Society of American Etchers 
and of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can National Committee of Engraving, a mem- 
ber of The National Academy of Design, and 
one of the foremost etchers in this country. 
He arranges print demonstrations (see page 
90), conducts television demonstrations (see 
page 118), and lectures authoritatively on 
flower arrangement, among other things. 


ELEANOR FEISENBERGER (What’s Been Happen- 
ing in Europe?) acquired most of her facts at 
first hand. She has been working-assistant to 
Dr. Hugo Steiner-Prag (the renowned artist, 
teacher and founder of the Prague school for 
book and graphic arts, Officina Pragensis), is a 
bibliographer and research worker, and is now 
working at the Yale Library. She has traveled 
extensively in Europe and as recently as last 
spring was in Sweden. She left on the last ship 
out before Norway fell, and is now trying val- 
iantly to secure permission for Dr. Steiner-Prag 
to enter this country. 


Boox Reviewers for this issue of Print repre- 
sent a wide range of interests, all converging on 
the graphic arts. Ray Nash is Lecturer in Art at 
Dartmouth College. Arthur W. Rushmore is de- 
signer of Harper & Brothers trade books and 
owner of the Golden Hind Private Press of Ma- 
dison, New Jersey. Eugene Ettenberg is respon- 
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sible for design at Publishers Printing Company, 
New York. Heyworth Campbell is art director 
of the Hearst Publications. Josephine D. Kim- 
ball is associated with Young Books, Inc., New 
York. Robert W. Galvin is a New Haven artist 
and designer, and Dard Hunter is director of 


the Dard Hunter Paper Museum of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Robert L. Doth- 
ard is Managing Editor of Print and Vice- 
President of William E. Rudge’s Sons, and May 
Bradshaw Hays is a book reviewer and the 
secretary of John Taylor Arms. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 





Desicn [Cover and Text] anp PropvucrTion: 
Robert L. Dothard. 


Tyre: Text — Linotype Caledonia. Chapter 
headings — A.T.F. Bulmer. 


Processes: Planographic (surface), Intaglio 
(below-surface), Letterpress (relief). 
Planographic: 4-color offset lithography on 
coated paper (frontispiece, pages 63 and 64) 
by The Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston. Col- 
lotype illustrations (pages 51-58) by Meriden 
Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Intaglio: Portrait (page 41) is printed by 
sheet-fed gravure by Photogravure & Color 
Co., New York. 

Letterpress: Balance of issue, including 4- 
color process plates (pages 17 and 21) print- 
ed by William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc., New 
York. The Allcolor sheets, inserted at page 
24, are printed from solid rubber plates. 


Encravincs: 3-color process: The spectrum 
band on page 17 is used by courtesy of the 
General Printing Ink Corp., New York. 
4-color process: The color dimension plates 
on page 21 will appear in the forthcoming 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Line: The plates on pages 81, 83, 85 and 86 
are copper line engravings. All others, zinc. 
Halftone: Plates on pages viii, 3, 7, 18, 15, 
16 and 118 are 120-screen, deep-etched for 
antique paper. The plate on page 89 is 133- 
screen, etched for dull-coated paper. 

Hand-cut blocks: The illustrations on pages 
68 and 72 are printed directly from the 
original woodcuts. The plate on page 79 is 
a careful electrotype of an original 19th cen- 
tury woodblock cut for Harper & Brothers, 
and now owned by Arthur W. Rushmore. 
Engravers: All engravings were made by the 
Beck Engraving Co., New York, except those 


lent, and the line plates on pages 24, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 59, which were made by the Horan 
Engraving Co., New York. 


ILLUsTRATIONS: Raymond Lufkin did the draw- 
ings on pages 1, 36, 41, 42, 44, 46, 48, 59. 
The Munsell scales on pages 33 and 34 are 
from the Allcolor Co., New York. 


The half-hidden Christmas cards, page 93, 
are from the collection of A. W. Rushmore. 


The illustrations for Mr. Rudge’s article, 
pages 1-16, are from a special collection of 
original defense and war material, both 
World War and contemporary, formed this 
summer by William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc. 


Illustrations for Mr. Rollins’ article, pages 
51-58, are from the Yale and New York Pub- 
lic Libraries and Mr. Rollins’ own library. 


Parer: 7 different kinds of paper are used, 
besides the special english-finish for the 
Allcolor inserts. 


Cover: W. C. Hamilton & Sons’ Victorian, 
Blue, Laid, 2 ply. 

Text: Whitehead & Alliger’s Archer, Natural 
color, Smooth finish, 75 Ib. 

Collotype section: Hurlbut’s Colburn, Ivory, 
80 Ib., made for Meriden Gravure Co. 
Lithography color plates: Dejonge’s Forbes 
Special litho coated, White, 100 lb. 
Letterpress color section: Dill and Collins’ 
Dullbrite, White, 80 lb. 

Pollaiuolo tip-on: Dejonge’s Art Mat, White, 
100 Ib. 


Color mask sheet: American Writing’s Glen- 
dale Vellum, White, 32 lb. 


Binpinc: Sewed and glued signatures. 3-color 
lithography plates, Print Masterpiece, and 
gravure portrait tipped-in. Bound by Russell- 
Rutter, New York. 
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